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“WHAT DO I FEED HIM? WHY, GREEN ONION TOPS AND CABBAGE AND CARROTS AND MOST ANYTHING GREEN.” 


The World’s News, Page 5—Livestock Suggestions for April, Page 6 




















Dependably Built 
to Thrive on Hard Work 


Just as the farmer of yesterday relied on Dodge 
Brothers cars for their dependability and stamina — 
the farm owner of today, with his modern wants and 
needs, now turns to the new Dodge Brothers Six. He 
knows from its name that it is a sound, sturdy and 
capable motor car. He finds, from an inspection of its 
many betterments and advancements, that it offers new 
dependability even for a Dodge Brothers car. He learns, 
from a trial ride, that it welcomes rough roads, thrives 
on hard work—-sets the pace in performance for any- 
thing at or near its price. The new Dodge Brothers Six 
—with its new Mono-piece Body—its modern, good- 
looking lines—its spacious interiors, is as typical of 


the ability of Dodge Brothers as it is of the genius of 


N W Walter P. Chrysler who inspired it. 
a EIGHT BoDY STYLES: #945 ro #1065 r.o.3n. DETROIT 


DODGE BROTHERS SIx 


(&® CHRYSLER MOTORS PRODUCT 
ww 








All branches on the same tree; all 
growing out of the Chrysler root principle 
of * L quality 


CHRYSLER IMPERIAL 
CHRYSLER “75” CHRYSLER “65” 
DODGE BROTHERS SENIOR 
DODGE BROTHERS SIX 
DE SOTO SIX PLYMOUTH 
DODGE BROTHERS TRUCKS, BUSES and 
MOTOR COACHES 
FARGO TRUCKS and COMMERCIAL CARS 
CHRYSLER MARINE ENGINES 
All Products of Chrysler Motors 


Something Better 
for Everyone 


The name Chrysler already stands, the 
world over, for originality and daring. 


Now, Chrysler Motors vitalizes an en- 
tire group of automobiles truly com- 
bined, under one personal head, in the 
only sense in which individual prod- 
ucts should ever be combined — for 
better public service. 


Chrysler Motors is accomplishing 
mutual efficiency and savings which are 
giving new benefits in quality, in relia- 
bility and in economy to the buyer of 


individual and commercial transporta- } 





tion in every price class in every 
country in the world. 


CHRYSLER 
MOTORS 


BETTER PUBLIC SERVICE 











© 1929 Dodge Brothers Corporation 
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Farm Work This Week and Next 


When Planting Cotton Don’t Fail to Plan for Plenty of Forage 


Six Timely Reminders 


LANT enough soybeans for the chickens to pick 

on for green material. They are excellent for 

this purpose and a patch of them planted where 
the chickens can get them when other ‘green material 
may mean the difference between the getting 
of a few and many eggs. 

2. We make no apology for tak- 
ing up much of this page this week 
in discussing the feed proposition, 
because what one does during the 
next month or two will determine 
whether a sufficient quantity of feed 
will be produced for the coming 
season. What is to be gained by 
making $1,000 profit on cotton if 
ali of it must be spent for feed? And then, too, we 
certainly can grow all of the needed roughage and much 
of the grain more cheaply than we can buy it. 


is scarce, 





3. Garden making time is here. Start early, but don’t 
treat the garden spot like the cotton patch, and plant 
all of it at one time. What is wanted is a succession 
of vegetables. Handle the garden with this in mind. 

4. Nothing is saved, but much lost by planting on 
poorly prepared ground. Better delay planting for a 
few days if necessary, in order to plant on a well pre- 
pared seedbed. This is a case where the old saying 
“haste makes waste” is especially applicable. 

5. Sagrain is a good grain producer in much of the 
South, especially the Delta section. It will often pro- 
duce twice as much grain per acre as corn and is espe- 
cially resistant to adverse weather conditions, particu- 
larly drouth. The stalks make fairly good 
roughage, while the grain is good for all 
kinds of livestock, including poultry. Plant 
and cultivate in the same general way as 
sorghum cane. 

6. Ifa topdressing of nitrate hasn't been 
it will pay to give it even at 
this late date. March is the proper time for 
such applications, but better now than not 
at all. One hundred to 150 pounds of read- 
ily available nitrogenous fertilizer, such as 
calcium nitrate, nitrate of soda, sulphate 
of ammonia, etc., scattered on top of the 
oats, will pay handsome returns. 


Plant Soybeans in Every Row 
of Corn 

GREAT step forward will have been 
made when every two hills of corn 
planted in the South have a hill of 
soybeans planted in between. The beans 
will, in most cases, reduce the corn yield 
only slightly. The hay and feed produced 
by the beans will far more than offset any 
reduction in the corn yield. Many folks 
who plant the beans in the corn make no 
effort to harvest them, but leave them for 
the livestock to graze during the winter. 
We have seen many cattle and hogs during 
nad past winter getting a goodly portion of 
ir living 


given the oats, 


from such fields. 

To secure the best results, plant the beans 
at the same time the corn is planted. They 
may be planted later, but when this is done, 
the result is usually a very much reduced 
yield of beans. When considered from ev- 
ery angle, it is certain that the best plan 
is to plant at the same time the corn is 
Planted. A combination planter that will 
Plant the soybeans and the corn at the 


same time is desirable for this purpose. ii Little. 


SERVING A BANQUET IN A COW BARN!!! 
barn. Neither flies nor objectionable odors marred the enjoyment of the dinner. 
invited members of the board of directors of the Valdosta Chamber of Commerce to a dinner to be 
Seated left to right are: 


But this is a clean 
dairyman of Valdosta, Georgia, 
served in the cow-barn of’ Suitsus Dairy Farm. 
Ashley, secretary; J. Y. Blytch, F. W. Webb, W. R. Strickland, J. M. 
C. Brantley, Dr, E, D. King, Dr. Albert F. Saunders, J. R. Dasher, Paul C. Lilly, J. D, Gould, Judge Albert 


See also page 3. 


C. Hunt, 


One of the best varieties for planting with corn is the 
Otootan, but it is rather late in maturing. The Biloxi 
is also good for this purpose, but is also a late maturing 
variety. Laredo is one of the best where early maturing 
is desired. Because of its larger growing habit, how- 
ever, the Biloxi is being more and more used for plant- 
ing with corn. The old stand-by, the Mammoth Yellow, 
is also good for this purpose and many say they like the 
Virginia especially well. The most important point, 
however, is to plant soybeans in the corn, rather than 
what variety to plant. 


Prepare for the Worst and Hope for the Best 


\ )' JHETHER one will have a sufficient quantity of 
roughage and grain feed for the livestock next 
winter and spring will be determined in the 

next few weeks. Now is the time that this question 

will have to be answered. Feed can’t be grown in a 

few weeks, nor can any appreciable quantity of it be 

grown in the winter. These are facts that we all know, 
but somehow or other each spring and summer many 
of us largely forget or overlook the feed proposition. 
There has been a feed shortage this year in much of 
the Southern territory that is positively inexcusable. 
Weather conditions, of course, may often be such as 
to make the production of feed fall short of what was 
planned, but the only safe plan is to put in a sufficient 
acreage to produce what is needed even under adverse 
weather conditions. Then if growing conditions are 
good and a surplus is made, it can either’ be sold or 
carried over for the following season. Certainly it is 
nothing but plain common sense to put in a sufficient 





acreage to these feed crops to have plenty, even when 
the weather conditions are adverse. 

Now that sowing time is with us, let’s give this feed 
Proposition just as serious thought and study as we 
do to the sowing of our other crops. 


Sow Sudan for Quick Roughage 


OR quick hay or green stuff, sow some Sudan 
| paw This is probably the quickest source of 

feed that can be had now. Then, too, it will pro- 
duce two or three cuttings during the summer, if sowed 
reasonably early. There is no use, however, of putting 
it in until the ground warms up, because it isn’t a cold 
weather crop. Put it in about the time cotton and 
corn are planted. 

On very rich ground that is well prepared, broadcast 
sowing is all right, but on soil of medium fertility and 
where the preparation has not been very thorough, 
better results will be secured if sowed in rows and a 
few cultivations given. Fertilize well and give two or 
three cultivations. It is especially a valuable crop 
where one is not well supplied with roughage for the 
summer. The seed is comparatively inexpensive and 
while it will do best on rich ground, yet it will produce 
fairly good yields on soil of only medium fertility, but 
in such cases the ground should be well prepared, and 
the crop well fertilized and cultivated. 

Sudan is also one of our best summer crops for tem- 
If not grazed too closely it will pro- 


porary pasturage. 
amount of grazing during the 


duce a_ tremendous 


season. 











They came. They ate, 


Editor C. 


Mathis, 





THEY’D BETTER NOT TRY THAT IN ‘SOME WE’VE SEEN. 


J. C. Hunt, business man and 


P. C. Pendleton, C. R. Hawk, J. M. 


Judge James F. McCrackin, Mayor W. H. McKey, 
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Promoting Dairying: Right Ways and Wrong 


HE Progressive Farmer is exceedingly anxious 

to promote a wise development of dairying in the 

South and this very fact makes us all the more 
anxious to prevent unwise and unsound policies—poli- 
cies which may cripple what should be a steady and 
constant forward movement. 

During the last two or three years, many business 
men and commercial organizations in the South have 
become greatly interested in this whole subject. The 
motives have been of the best, but in many cases the 
efforts have been badly misdirected. Every town of 
any size, regardless of the supplies of milk available, 
has seemed to think that the prosperity of the town 
and the welfare of the farmers of the community 
depended on securing a creamery, cheese factory, or 
condensery. 

If one town secured a milk plant such as a cheese 
factory or creamery, every neighboring and rival town 
seemed to think that it must also have a similar plant 
regardless of the available supplies of milk. 

For instance, in one state which will serve as an ex- 
ample for others, there were during the last year or 
two 15 cheese-making plants built. Today six of these 
are idle for lack of an adequate milk supply, and others 
are making no money or being run at a loss, and it is 
only a question of a short time until some of these 
will also be closed for a lack of sufficient milk to oper- 
ate economically. 

I 

Some few of these plants were put up by private 
capital, some by local stock companies, and others by 
well established and strong cheese manufacturing com- 
panies from other sections. Where there were cows 
enough accessible to furnish an adequate supply of 
milk, these cheese companies have generally financed 
the building of their own plants, and this they would 
all cases if there had been a sufficient 
number of cows accessible to furnish the necessary 
supply of milk. In other locations where there were 
not sufficient cows these cheese companies have re- 
quired that the local business interests finance the pur- 
chase of the lot and the cost of the building. Accord- 
ingly several towns have put up from $20,000 to $35,000, 
with the understanding that whenever production reach- 
ed a certain amount the cheese company would refund 
this money to the community. But as a matter of fact, 
in few cases will production reach the specified amount 
in the near future, and in most cases the community 
will lose its investment. If there had been a reason- 
able chance of getting the necessary supply of milk, it 
is not at all likely that the foreign company would have 
required any investment of local capital. 


If the business men of these towns had spent their 
money promoting the purchase of good purebred bulls 
and better cows, and the production of feed, letting the 
dairymen continue to ship their milk to near-by acces- 
sible towns already having creameries, condenseries, or 
cheese factories, then these well-intentioned but not 
well-informed business men would have stood a much 
better chance of getting their money back and would 
have given real aid to the dairy industry. 

The failure of any one of these plants will give the 
dairy business of any community a setback that it will 
take years to overcome. Any set of business men 
ought to know that any one of these cheese or con- 
densing companies would gladly finance its own 
plants if there were enough milk available to justify 
the operation of a plant. 


have done in 


Whenever it is proposed by anybody to organize a 
milk plant in any town, plain business common sense 
would seem to dictate that before any money or effort 
is expended on a plant, an investigation should be made 
as to whether there is sufficient milk available to sup- 
port a plant. There is no need for a milk plant except 
where there are sufficient cows accessible to supply 
milk enough to justify the building and continued oper- 
ation of such a plant. Cows are the only source of the 
needed milk, and a cow census and a survey of the 
milk obtainable are therefore the first steps in deter- 
mining the need for such plants. Ice factories are not 
built in the Arctics, nor stove factories at the equator, 
and there is no more reason for building a cheese fac- 
tory at any point where there is insufficient surplus 
milk to justify its operation. 

III 
If chambers of commerce and other business interests 


throughout the South want to aid the dairy industry in 
their own towns, they should discourage the building of 


milk plants until there is a real need for them and 
devote their efforts to the introduction of more pure- 
bred bulls and good dairy cows. And before they go 
far even in this line they should make sure that there 
will be more feed produced to feed these additional 
dairy cows. , 

We beg of all these towns and commercial organi- 
zations trying to promote the building of milk plants 
that they consult with the dairy experts at their state 
colleges of agriculture and follow their advice as to 
the need of an additional plant. Many plants are being 
built in localities where the milk producers could easily 
ship to nearby plants already in operation. A milk 
plant will not do any town any good unless it is op- 
erated successfully, and it cannot prove successful or 
beneficial to the community unless there is sufficient 
milk delivered to it at-a price which the operator can 
afford to pay. 

The way to promote the dairy business is to promote 
the getting of more and better cows, and the growing 
of more feed, and better feeding, for there are few 
points from which sour cream may not be economically 
shipped to some creamery already running. Then, when 
there is enough milk available, it is soon enough to 
build a creamery, condensery, or cheese factory. 


NITROGEN AND POTASH IN FERTILIZERS 


HE tendency nowadays is to use more nitrogen 
and potash and proportionately less phosphoric 
acid in fertilizer mixtures. This is as it should be. 
In most cases the total amount of phosphoric acid ap- 
plied in the fertilizer has been no more than the crop 
could use if properly balanced with nitrogen and potash. 
But with a limited amount of money to spend for ferti- 
lizer, we have been investing too large a proportion 
of it in phosphoric acid. Nitrogen is most important 
in getting large yields and profitable yields, and under 
ordinary circumstances our farmers can afford to use a 
greater proportion of nitrogen in their fertilizers. In- 
stead of 4Nit-12Phos-4Pot, we suggest the use of 
ONit-9Phos-3Pot or 4Nit-8Phos-4Pot. Of course, a 
4Nit-12Phos-4Pot is satisfactory where a side-dressing 
of nitrogen is used to feed the crop more heavily with 
this plant food. As the amount of fertilizer is increased 
up to 800 to 1,000 pounds per acre, the nitrogen and 
potash become even more important and as much nitro- 
gen as phosphoric acid should be used. An 8-Nit-8Phos- 
4Pot is a good analysis under these conditions. 
must give more attention to potash in 
the future. Most soils can be cropped a number of 
years before it becomes necessary to put back the 
potash that crops have removed. The deep sandy soils, 
however, are an exception. They require potash from 
the start. But the clay soils and most soils with a clay 
subsoil at a reasonable depth have sufficient potash to 
supply crops for many years. There are many acres 
of land in the South that do not need potash for cotton 
even now, but we have come to the point at which 
is some doubt about the matter. In case of 
the wise thing to do is to use a reasonable 
amount of potash in the fertilizer. It does not add 
much to the cost, and it pays to play safe. Of course, 
there is a way to find out for certain whether potash is 
needed. Ask the soil. Make a test, using potash on 
part of the crop, and leaving it out of the fertilizer 
used on the other part. 
On the average soil, 500 pounds of a 6Nit-9Phos- 
3Pot fertilizer will supply enough potash to produce a 


Farmers 


there 
doubt 
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A Hint to the Wise— 








What’s the use of cul- When five acres can be 
tivating ten acres like made to produce like 
this— this 7 

Ve might be better off if we learned to be a 
little lasier. Good seed, plenty of high grade 
fertilizer, protection against weevils, and ade- 
quate cultivation are essentials for a good crop. 




















profitable cotton crop. The use of 30 pounds of muri- 
ate of potash or 125 pounds of kainit will give the 
required amount of potash. 


Where there is rust or wilt in the soil, the amount 
of potash should be doubled, using 60 pounds of muri- 
ate of potash or 250 pounds of kainit. 


Rust in cotton is known as potash hunger, and is 
indicated by the yellowing of the leaves during mid- 
summer. Potash will prevent it. Furthermore, potash 
seems to have some effect on wilt, which is the most 
important disease east of the Central Texas Black 
3elt. In Mississippi, the amount of wilt ranged from 
15 to 23 per cent higher on unfertilized plots than on 
those which received some fertilizer treatment, and the 
plots which did not receive potash appeared to develop 
considerably more wilt than the ones to which potash 
was added. The results indicated “that the matter of 
proper amount of balanced fertilizer is important in re- 
ducing wilt damage by giving the plant increased vigor 
and enabling it to overcome the attacks of the fungus 
until it has matured a large proportion of the bolls.” 

In recent years, the value of side-dressing cotton 
with potash has been tried out. The response has been 
favorable in a large number of cases. However, the 
work has not yet been carried beyond the experi- 
mental stage, and additional tests must be made before 
the practice can be recommended for general farm use. 


With most truck or fruit crops, potash is still more 
important than for field crops because of the effect it 
has on the quality of these products. 


“THE VOICE OF ALABAMA” HAS SPOKEN 


HE Alabama Polytechince Institute, the University 

of Alabama, and Alabama College set a 

fine example of practical codperation when a few 
weeks ago they signed an agreement making Radio Sta- 
tion WAPI the joint property of the three institutions. 
As P. O. Davis points out on page 8 of this issue, that 
agreement makes WAPI in reality “The Voice of Ala- 
bama.” 

In another sense and through its own activities, 
WAPI has conclusively demonstrated during the last 
three weeks that it is already “The Voice of Alabama.” 
When floods hit Elba and other South Alabama towns, 
\WAPI was one of the very first to answer the call for 
help. To every section of the state it sent out the call 
for aid. The response was immediate; but a quota of 
$75,000 had been set for the station, and day and night 
the station management labored. The quota was 
reached and passed, and as we write this (Monday, 
April 1), Radio Station WAPI has through its efforts 
raised a total of $90,000 in cash besides twelve carloads 
of clothing and provisions. And this is no April fool 
joke, either. 

But that isn’t all. We understand that the amount 
they have raised in cash, clothing, and provisions is 
ahead of anything ever accomplished by any other radio 
station for a similar purpose. WMAQ of Chicago 
sometime ago raised $115,000 in cash for flood relief 
in its territory, but did not ask for clothes or food. 
The average amount raised by radio stations for simi- 
lar relief work has been between $25,000 and $30,000. 

It should be said also as further proof that WAPI 
is “The Voice of Alabama” and that Alabama spoke 
generously and immediately to the cry of need within 
its own borders, that around 95 per cent of the total 
funds, etc., came from within the state. Congratula- 
tions to the ownership, to the management, and to the 
state of Alabama for having such a station. More 
power to “The Voice of Alabama.” 


NEXT WEEK AND LATER 


ID you ever read an “Old Times” story with 
just the flavor of “Reminiscences of Alabama” 
starting this week? We never did, but we hope 
you'll enjoy the installments as much as we have. he 
second installment is coming next week, along with 4 
number of other features, among which are :— 
More About Kudsu—By Paul Tabor. 
April Business Hints for Farmers—By J. 
Firor. 
More Soybeans Mean More Farm Dollars—By P.O. 
Davis. 
Friendly Talks From Longview Farm—By Clarenté 
Poe. 
The George-Reed Law: A Great Boost for V oca- 
tional Education. 
The Medicine of Mirth—By John W. Holland. 
Ciean Well Water—By Dr. F. M. Register. 
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The World’s News: A Monthly Review 


An Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


Washington last month did not start off with an 

eloquent or brilliant inaugural. A good many 
papers called it dull. He did not sparkle or startle. 
Yet he did speak with genuine vigor about two or three 
subjects in which he has long been 
profoundly interested. 


Tw new President who took charge of things in 


He wants his administration to 
mark a new emphasis on law en- 
forcement. In six minutes after 
taking the oath he had said more 
to help the Eighteenth Amendment 
than Mr. Coolidge had said in sjx 
years. The new President also 
believes in developing a more high- 
ly educated citizenship here in 
America than we have ever had 
so far. He deplores the colossal waste of human life 
and energy by unnecessary disease. And he believes 
America should not merely be a passive, but an ever 
active, worker for universal peace. 





<<,” J 


CLARENCE POB 





For Law Enforcement and Higher Educational 
and Health Standards 


HAT the new President had to say about these 

four fundamental topics is so important that we 

believe his remarks deserve re-reading and re- 
newed consideration. 

Concerning prohibition Mr. Hoover said :— 

“No greater national service can be given by 
men and women of good will—who, I know, are 
not unmindful of the responsibilities of citizenship 
—than that they should, by their example, assist 
in stamping out crime and outlawry by refusing 
participation in and condemning all transactions 
with illegal liquor. Our whole system of self- 
government will crumble either if officials elect 
what laws they will enforce or citizens elect what 
laws they will support. The worst evil of disre- 
gard for some law is that it destroys respect for 
all law. For our citizens to patronize the viola- 
tion of a particular law on the ground that they 
are opposed to it is destructive of the very basis of 
all that protection of life, of homes, and property 
which they rightly claim under other laws.” 

It was also a fine new note that Mr. Hoover, the 
first technically trained President we have ever had, 
struck when he declared :— 

“Our objective is not simply to overcome illit- 
eracy. The nation has marched far beyond that. 
The more complex the problems of the nation be- 
come, the greater is the need for more and more 
advanced instruction. Moreover, as our numbers 
mcrease and as our life expands with science and 
Invention, we must discover more and more leaders 
for every walk of life. We cannot hope to suc- 
ceed in directing this increasingly complex civili- 
zation unless we can draw all the talent of leader- 
ship from the whole people.” 

On public health Mr. Hoover went far toward ac- 
cepting the principle for which The Progressive Farm- 
er has long contended. As we have repeatedly said, 
our government accepts the principle of “the equal 
right of every child born on earth to have the oppor- 
tunity to burgeon out all there is within him” through 
equality of educational opportunity; the next step in 
our civilization must establish the right of all human 
beings to equality of opportunity in the struggle with 
disease and death. On this point the inaugural address 
Says :— 

“In public health the discoveries of science have 
opened a new era. Many sections of our country 
and many groups of our citizens suffer from dis- 
eases the eradication of which are mere matters 
of administration and moderate expenditure. Pub- 
lic health service should be as fully organised and 
as universally incorporated into our governmental 
System as is public education.” 


“A Way to Permanent Peace” 


B' [ there is one service which President Hoover's 
experience especially qualifies him to render, His 
long periods of residence in several countries of 
the Old World, and his recent efforts to broaden his 
nowledge and understanding of the other continent 
of our New World, have especially fitted him to fur- 
ther international policies to promote peace; and that 
e will make this one of the major objectives of his 
administration he made sufficiently clear in his inau- 
8ural. We quote :— . 
“It is impossible, my countrymen, to speak of 
Peace without profound emotion. In thousands of 
- gan America, in millions of homes around 
. Frat , there are vacant chairs. It would be a 
— 1 confession of our unworthiness if it 
Ould develop that we have abandoned the hope 


By: CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


for which all these men died. Surely civilization 
is old enough, surely mankind is mature enough, so 
that we ought in our own lifetime to find a way to 
permanent peace.” 

And Mr. Hoover continued with emphasis: 


maintained throughout the world. 


of force.” 

In addition to his unforgettable recollections of war- 
ravaged Belgium and all the other scenes of World 
War horrors which must impel Mr. Hoover to try to 
do something to prevent future wars, he is economist 
enough to feel profoundly the colossal wastes of such 
conflicts. About four-fifths of all we pay in Federal 
taxes is spent for past or future wars. 


What Sort of Cabinet Has Mr. Hoover? 
Mi‘ HOOVER’S cabinet seems to be first-class 


but not distinguished. There are no new mem- 

bers of great eminence, but also none of 
sinister repute, as was Daugherty, for example, in the 
Harding cabinet. 

Secretary of State H. L. Stimson is a man of lib- 
eral views, was a close friend of Roosevelt's, and joined 
Hughes and Hoover in 1920 in the famous Republican 
“round robin” declaring that the election of Harding 
was the surest way to get America into the League 
of Nations. 

Secretary of the Treasury Mellon, third richest man 
in America, is kept in the cabinet, it appears, for two 
reasons. First, the business men of the country regard 
Mellon as a symbol of prosperity. Second, Mr. Mellon 
himself has all but begged to stay on. 

The appointment of James W. Good to the position 
of Secretary of War is regarded as being largely in 
payment for a political debt, Mr. Good having been 
Mr. Hoover’s Western campaign manager. 

Concerning Wm. D. Mitchell, the new Attorney- 
General, the New Republic (which did not support Mr. 
Hoover) makes a comment which reflects the general 
American verdict :— 

“Sheer merit explains this appointment. . . . 
Mr. Mitchell has attained his new post because of 
his legal ability, his high professional standards, 
his courage and independence. That, because of 
these qualities alone, a high-minded gentleman of 
rare skill and proved public devotion should have 
been summoned to become the official head of the 
American bar and the government's chief legal ad- 
viser is, indeed, inspiring.” 

The Postmaster-Generalship is usually a_ political 
plum, and there is a. feeling that Walter F. Brown will 
not greatly raise the general level of occupants of this 
post. 

The famous Adams family of Massachusetts fur- 
nishes the Secretary of the Navy—another Charles 
Francis. As would be expected of a Massachusetts 
Adams, he is cultivated, capable, clean, and cour- 
ageous. 

Another highly creditable appointment is that of Dr. 
Ray Lyman Wilbur to be Secretary of the Interior. 
As president of a great university he has already dem- 
onstrated character and capacity in many distinguished 
ways. 
DDIM ODO DDPI0IMIITMIIDODDO 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “RAINWASHED” 


i} PPROPRIATE to the season are 
A 
q 


these 
verses by Mrs. Mary S. Fitzgerald of 


Tyler, Texas, in the Woman's View- 


powmt:— 
I love a rainwashed morning, 
The leaves all glistening-green, 
When crystal drops lie dimpling 
Upon the vernal sheen, 
And spears of yellow sunlight 
Go glancing in between! 


) 

) 

i} Bade ge g and coolly-clean, 

reed of its debris—winding 

i} Prim little lawns between— 
Trim little lawns, all smiling, 
q 

) 

q 

" 

oO 


Arrayed in kirtles green, 


Why should I shrink from showers 
That wash my spirit clean? 
Why should I fear the tempests 
That leave my Soul serene? 
I would not have all sunshine: 
I would be rainwashed—clean! 
—Mary S. Fitzgerald. 


" 
! 
) 
Q 
" 
" 
Q 
I love a rainwashed roadway, q 
" 
" 
q 
Q 
Q 
Q 
q 
q 
oO 
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“We 
not only desire peace with the world, but to see peace 
We wish to advance 
the reign of justice and reason toward the extinction 


The appointment of Secretary of Agriculture Hyde 
has already been fully discussed in our columns. 

Of Mr. Lamont, the new Secretary of Commerce, 
the nation knows little, but this was Mr. Hoover’s own 
former job, and he evidently looked the country over 
very carefully before finally deciding on this eleventh- 
hour appointment. 

Secretary of Labor Davis is a hold over from the 
Coolidge cabinet. He may or may not be a fixture 
with the new President. 


Stricter Prohibition Laws 


T OUGHT to be remarked that if we have a stricter 
enforcement of prohibition from now on, not all the 
credit will be due to President Hoover. Much of 

it will be due to Congress, which in its closing hours 
enacted the Jones Bill, which the Christian Century 
summarizes as follows :— 

“A law which apparently subjects first offenders 
to a maximum of five years’ imprisonment or $10,- 
000 fine, or both, is severe. That will hardly be 
denied. When, in addition, it places violation in 
the category of felonies, thus making alien viola- 
tors liable to deportation, its severity is increased. 
But the law is well devised to deal severely with 
professional bootleggers, caught for the first time, 
while it specitically advises judges administering it 
to ‘discriminate between casual or slight violations 
and habitual sales of intoxicating liquor, or at- 
tempts to commercialize violations of the law.’” 

The cartoon herewith indicates the new attitude of 
bootleggers toward the Jones Act while Will Rogers 
reflects a general public sentiment when he says :— 

“Say, this Jones’ 5 and 10 law (five years in jail 
and ten thousand dollars fine), from what you hear 
around, it’s got the whole bootleg industry wing- 
ing. The boys just don’t relish the five part of.it. 
They don’t mind the ten. They are used to paying 







“AND HE 
LOOKED 
SO GENTLE 
THIRTY 
DAYS 
AGO!” 


—From Chicago News. 


fines; but you give 
him five years to med- 
itate, and he is just 
doing a little meditat- 
ing beforehand.” 


THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY | 





Trees to Beautify Highways 


ARNEST ELMO CALKINS, writing in the 

Atlantic Monthly of his frequent motor trips 

over Europe, gives a hint for every Southern 
State when he gives this report of tree-replanting 
along the highways of Northern France :— 


“In France, planting trees beside the road is as 
much a part of road building as the surfacing. 
What it means can be appreciated only by those 
who have ridden through those long green tunnels. 
When the necessities of war destroyed the trees 
along the roads or they had to be sacrificed for 
military operations, the contrast between this re- 
gion and Southern France was pathetic. But one 
of the first works of reconstruction undertaken was 
the replanting of the trees, and now one can see 
between the closely cut-off trunks of the old trees, 
which were over a foot in diameter, the new sap- 
lings already some 10 or 12 feet high.” 
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| A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 





ET us learn to be content with what we have. Let 

us get rid of our false estimates; set up all the 
“ higher ideals—a quiet home; vines of our own 
planting; a few books full of the inspiring of genius; 
a few friends worthy of being loved, and able to love 
us in turn; a hundred innocent pleasures that bring no 
pain or remorse; a devotion to the right that will never 
swerve; a simple religion empty of bigotry, full of 
trust and hope and love; and to such a philosophy this 
world will give up all the empty joy it has.—David 
Swing. , 
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The Progressive Farmes 


Give the Stock a Daily Treat—Plenty of Feed 


Pasture Is Good—If It’s Good—But Is It Always Enough? 


OST of the livestock are now on pastures. 
Some of these pastures -are good and will 
furnish a large part of the feed required, but 


some of the pastures will not furnish enough feed and 
some of the livestock will require more feed than even 
a good pasture will supply. 

The Dairy Cow.—It is true 
that a really good pasture will 


supply an average dairy cow 
about all the feed she will pay 
for, or she will produce milk 
more economically on a _ good 


pasture than with the addition of 
grain or concentrates, but this 
requires an extra good pasture. 
Few pastures are good enough 
early in the season to supply even 
an average dairy cow all the feed she requires and if 
the pasture is not extra good or if the cow is good 
enough to pay for more feed than she gets in the pas- 
ture, then there is a positive loss if extra feed is not 
given. No matter what kind of a pasture the cow is 
on, or what kind of a cow she is, the question which 
the dairyman should ask himself and answer accu- 
rately by testing the problem out, is, will grain or 
concentrates produce sufficient increase in milk to 
pay a profit on the cost of the extra feed? It is ex- 
pensive to guess on such a question. Ask the cow, 
by trying her out and then ac- 
cept the answer she gives. 
The Brood Sow.— Green 
grass is recognized as the best 
milk producing feed for the 
dairy cow, but it is not so gen- 
erally recognized as also a good 





TAIT BUTLER 


milk producing feed for the 
brood sow suckling pigs. The 
sow will not produce milk 


well on green grass alone, but 
grass is a great aid if the sow 
also gets a suitable grain ration. 

The pigs are being weaned 
or soon will be and if their 
growth is not to be checked by 
the change, two things are nec- 
essary. They must be fed and 
must learn to eat other feeds 
before they are weaned. There 
is no better feed for the pigs 
while sucking their mothers 
than corn—whole, shelled corn, 
dry or soaked—or sorghum 
grain. But if the litter is a 
large one, few sows will fur- 
nish enough milk for pigs 6 to 
10 weeks old to give the best 
results. If the mother’s supply can be supplemented 
by a little whole, warm sweet milk, it will increase 
the growth. 

Then after the pigs are weaned it is most important 
that they get the right kinds of feed. Of course, skim- 
milk and yellow corn are probably the best feeds but 
if there is no milk available the best possible substitutes 
must be furnished. Next to,milk, tankage or fish 
meal is probably best. 

Weanling pigs that are on a good clean pasture and 
get corn or sorghum grain and tankage will usually make 
economical gains, but for a month or two after wean- 
ing a little more variety in the feed will usually pay. 
Wheat shorts, peanut or soybean meal makes a good 
addition to the corn and tankage. A mixture of 8 parts 
corn or sorghum grain, 2 parts wheat shorts, and 1 part 
of tankage makes a good feed for weanling pigs. For 
two weeks after weaning they should be fed three 
times a day. 

Sheep.—The ewe will feed her lambs *better or will 
give them more milk if she gets green feed. Perhaps 
there is nothing more important in the production of 
early lambs than green feed which will greatly in- 
crease the milk flow; but as with the cow and the sow 
a liberal grain ration is also necessary for the largest 
milk production and the best growth of the lambs. 


In short, good pastures for.as large a part of the year 
as possible are essential for the best and most econom- 
ical production of all kinds of livestock. 

The lambs that are to grow rapidly enough to be 
ready for the early market and to be of good quality 
must have some grain in addition to their mothers’ 
largest supply of milk. There is no better feed for any 
young animal getting milk than corn or sorghum grain. 
This holds good for the lamb, pig, calf, colt, or any 
other young animals. Yellow corn is best and is neces- 
sary, if, as in the case of the calf, the milk is skimmed. 


By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Care for Pastures, Too.—The question of better 
pastures is so tremendously important that we want 
to make an earnest plea for their better treatment this 
season. While we are cultivating the cotton, corn, and 
other crops, let us not forget to cultivate the pastures. 
The best implement for cultivating a pasture is a mow- 
ing machine. If the pastures are to furnish the most 
and best feed, the weeds, brush, and other non-pasture 
plants must be kept down. 

I am almost afraid to suggest that while we are 
fertilizing the cotton, corn, and truck crops, we try 
some fertilizer on the pastures, if these be real crops 
of grasses and clovers instead of weed patches. Why 
not try a little fertilizer on a small spot in the pasture? 
If we are using, say, 500 pounds of fertilizer per acre 
on all of the cotton, it will not be a serious matter to 
put 300 or 400 pounds on an acre in the center of the 
pasture. If results are not satisfactory it need not be 
done again next spring. But few men who start using 
fertilizers on cotton ever stop. We have an idea that 
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SURELY THESE LITTLE PIGS ARE NOT GOING TO MARKET! 


if fertilizer is once used on a pasture it will also be 
continued. At least, let’s cultivate the pasture enough 
to give the slower growing grasses an even chance 
with the fast-growing weeds. 

Some pastures are not grazed closely enough, but 
many more are grazed too closely. Some plants are not 
injured by close grazing and may be actually benefited 
by moderately close grazing, and all pastures furnish 
the best feed when the grasses are not allowed to get 
woody and dry. Young grass plants three or four 
inches high are very rich in protein and are much 
better than these same plants when they get older and 
larger. But ten pastures in the South are grazed too 
closely to one that is not grazed closely enough. We 
overstock our pastures and when fall comes they are 
bare and cease to furnish feed. 

oO 


Getting the Most From the Horses and Mules 
Le season of rush spring work is already upon 








us and a few suggestions about work stock care 
may be worth while. 

Throughout the Cotton Belt, mules will be worked 
in greater numbers than horses, and their management 
is’ simpler. With horses, separate box or tie stalls 
must be provided, and the animals kept separate much 
of the time. Mules can be run in a common enclosure, 
but halters should be provided so that they can be 
quickly tied up in the stalls at feeding time, and leit 
confined until after the grain is consumed. They should 
then be released so that they can go into the yard at will, 

Half of the grain and all of the hay should be fed at 
night. Some planters practice giving all of the grain 
and hay at the evening feed. Many prefer giving one- 
fourth of the grain in the morning and the remaining 
fourth at noon. The animals should be tied in their 
stalls in the morning, thoroughly groomed and _har- 
nessed. At this time the stalls should be cleaned. The 










teamsters should then eat their breakfast. By the time 
they return to the barn the horses and mules have had 
ample time for the morning feed, and are then ready 
for work. 

When the teams are brought in at noon they should 
be given all the fresh water they will take provided 
they are not excessively hot. If they are, they should 
be given a limited amount of water from a pail and 
allowed to stand for 10 to 15 minutes. They should 
then be turned to the trough for all the water they will 
drink. During excessively hot weather a short period 
of rest and water in the middle of the morning and the 
middle of the afternoon will be of much benefit to the 
animals. 

When the teams are brought in at night, as soon as 
the harness is removed, their shoulders should be thor- 
oughly washed with cold water. The removal of dirt 
and perspiration will do much toward preventing sore 
shoulders which frequently incapacitate many animals 
at periods when their work is most needed. After they 
have been watered they should be tied up for the 
night’s feed in clean, well bedded stalls. When the 
grain is consumed the stock will be more comfortable 
if they can be released for the night. 

If these simple precautions 
are observed the farmer will 
receive greater profits as a 
result of having at all times 
an abundant supply of most 
efficient horse power. 

M. P. JARNAGIN, 

Georgia State Col- 
lege of Agriculture. 
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Shearing Sheep 


H EEP shearing 
may be done 


more easily fol- 
lowing a few days of 
warm weather. The oil or 
grease in the wool is stiff dur- 
ing cold weather and tends to 
clog up the clippers. 

Sheep should never be shorn 
when their fleeces are wet. 
When damp fleeces are rolled 
up, the moisture in the bundle 
causes the wool to mold and 
consequently lowers its value. 
Rainy weather need not delay 
shearing provided the flock is 
kept in the barn. Every added 
precaution taken to improve the 
quality of the fleece means ex- 
tra cash for the producers. 
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| 
Trying to Stop Farm Codperation 
Boos oe ten will never be on a sound basis 


until the farmer is more than a producer. It 1s 
highly important for farmers to organize for the 
purpose of processing and marketing a considerable 
portion of their products. The results are far-reaching, 
and no democracy is safe unless there are 








well established codperative enterprises 
rendering this kind of service to pro- 
ducers. 


It is surprising that certain groups of 
men have abjected to codperatives. They 
have gone so far as to say that farmers have no right 
to organize for processing and marketing their prod- 
ucts, for in doing so millions of dollars of investments 
created for this purpose would be destroyed. The 
money invested for the processing and distributing of 
farm products is enormous, but, great as it is, it 8 
small in comparison to the money invested for the pro 
duction of farm products. It is no argument to say 
that because there is a large investment to handle farm 
products by those now engaged in farming, the pro 
ducers should not organize. What would a manufac- 
turer say if a group of men were to declare that all he 
had a right to do was to create his product and that 
some other agency should sell it? A moment's reflec- 
tion upon this will reveal how absurd it is to hold that 
farmers should not codperate. ; 


We believe the Government is justified in extending 
coéperation and assisting farmers to become organiz 
on the right basis, for it is shown on every hand that 
there are large opportunities for benefiting agriculture 
by getting farmers to process and market their prod 
ucts together. There is nothing socialistic or Bols e- 
vistic about an enterprise of this character. It simply 
helps solve an agricultural problem, a solution 0 
which is fundamental to the entire nation —Hoares_ 
Dairyman. ; 
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Here’s that 


New Goodrich ‘Tire 


everybody's talking about ! 






























“YES, SIR!” says your tire dealer, ‘‘there’s a 
real tire. .. and no mistake! Take a good look 
at that husky tread and side-wall! Feel the weight 
of it... its sturdy bulk! You can take my word 
for it, there’s real service built into that tire... 
more service-per-dollar than you can get from any 
other, bar none. And don’t forget... it’s guar- 
anteed for life against defects!’’ 


“SURE, COME IN ANY TIME!” says your 
tire man. ‘‘We’re always glad to check over your 
tires ...inflate’em... line ’emup.. . inspect 
them for small cuts and stone bruises. You can 
add a lot of mileage by keeping an eye on the little 
things... and we’re right here, close at hand, to 
help do that for you. Call again... any time! ’ 


| © Goodrich C 


ERE’S real news for tire buyers! 

News about a new tire... intro- 
duced by Goodrich, maker of the famous 
Silvertown! 


It’s called the Cavalier . . . and it’s de- 
signed especially for folks who want low- 
cost mileage and trouble-free service. In 
other words... big value. 

The Cavalier doesn’t cost a cent more 
than the ordinary tires you buy from a 
catalog. Yet you get it from your local 


Goodrich dealer . . . have it put on your 
car while you wait, without delay... 
without trouble . .. without any incon- 


venience whatsoever. 

And it’s backed by both your dealer 
and Goodrich . . . guaranteed for life 
against defects in manufacture. 

You can identify the Cavalier by its 
new, sharp-cut, deep-biting tread ...a 
modification of the famous Silvertown 
tread that gives unusual traction on 
any road. 


You’ll know it by its husky weight... 
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by “‘heftiness” that tells you the instant 
you lift it, ‘“‘Here is real mileage, real 
service.” 

And you won’t be mistaken! The 
Cavalier is given extra strength by a 
carcass of stretch-matched cord. And 
tread and side-walls are made equally 
tough throughout by the special Good- 
rich water-cure process. That’s why the 
last quarter-inch of tread rubber wears 
just as slowly as the first. 

And remember . . . your local dealer is 
equipped to give you the sort of service 
that brings out the greatest mileage 
from your tires. .He is a real tire 
specialist. 

There’s no need now to choose blind- 
folded from a catalog—or put up with 
the inconvenience of catalog stores. 

So make a point to ask your dealer 
about the Cavalier. He has it in stock 
... in sizes to fit your car. 

See him next time you are in town. It 
will mean a real money saving to you. 


A Common Mistake 


An unfortunate similarity 
of trade names is causing 
some confusion among tire 
buyers today. Motorists 
seeking genuine Goodrich 
Tires are often led to ac- 
cept another brand through 
misunderstanding of trade 
names. 

So be careful—be sure 
you ask for Good-RICH— 
look for this name before 
you buy. 


The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., 
est. 1870, Akron, O. Pacific Good- 
rich Rubber Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
In Canada: Canadian Goodrich 
Co., Kitchener, Ontario. 
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Assured Through New Agreement Which Makes It in Reality, ‘‘The 
: By P. O. DAVIS 


Editor, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


N THE afternoon of February 25, 

1929, there was signed in the office 
of Governor Bibb Graves in Montgomery, 
Alabama, an agreement of which the fol- 
lowing is the fore- 
word :— 

“The Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, 
the University of 
Alabama, and the 
Alabama College 
have been organized 
and are maintained 
at public expense to 
render helpful ser- 
vice to the boys and 
girls in training them 
in knowledge and character for their 
life work, in assisting them to have a 
more adequate income, and in helping 
them to become efficient citizens, and in 





P. 0. DAVIS 


industrial, economic, and agricultural 
standpoint. 

“It is mutually agreed that these high 
purposes may be accomplished best by 
friendly, intimate, and whole-hearted co- 
Operation in radio broadcasting. The sev- 
eral institutions, therefore, represented 
in this memorandum mutually agree to 
coéperate to the fullest extent in carry- 
ing out its aims and purposes to the end 
that the people of Alabama may have 
the maximum use of radio broadcasting. 


“All of the agencies to this plan of 
cooperation agree that the educational 
program for Station WAPI shall be well 
balanced, of a broad, liberal, and com- 
prehensive nature, and entirely in accord 


culture and the rural home in our social 
and economic life and to the necessity 
of the farmers and rural homemakers 
having available the latest results of re- 
search from the Experiment Station and 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, it is understood that the poli- 
cies, purposes, and programs of this sta- 
tion shall be of such a character and na- 
ture as to make the station of the max- 
imum service in the fields of agriculture 
and rural homemaking.” 


Presidents Sign 


HIS agreement was signed by Dr. 
3radford Knapp, president of the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn; 


assisting in the discovery of and _ the 
proper utilization of all of the matchless 
natural resources of Alabama from an 


with the spirit and purposes of the sev- 
eral institutions herein represented. 
to the fundamental importance of agri- 


Due 


Dr. George H. Denny, president of the 
University of Alabama, University; and 
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esting reading, too. 


“JUST FINISHED cultivating 75 
acres of corn. My Farmall will work 
in crooked rows where a snake would 
get lost, and it does a fine job of 
cultivating.” 
RosBert SOWLE 
Mona, Mont. 


“I HAD 235 acres of corn which I 
cared for alone, besides milking 8 
cows. If I hadn’t had a Farmall I 
would have had to use three 4-horse 
teams and two hired men. I think 
horse farming is a thing of the past. 
Wouldn’t sell my Farmall at any 
op unless I could get another. It 
as saved me time and labor and 
made me money.” 
ReGci£ GARRETT 
Amherst, S. D. 


“I WILL NEVER cultivate corn 
with horses again when the Farmall 
can be had. The Farmall is the best 
all-purpose tractor that can be bought. 
Give me McCormick - Deering ma- 
chines every time. They are the only 
kind I will recommend to my friends 
and neighbors.” 
C. ELMER WRIGHT 
Springhope, Pa. 











Farmall Story 
is well told 
by these men 


They farm with Farmalls. 
Their letters make inter- 


ef 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


of America 


606 So. Michigan Ave. (Incorporated) 


...- The FARMALL 


plants up to 60 acres dn an 8-hour day, with 


4-row planter. 


In cultivating, with 4-row outfit 


as shown here, it cleans 35 to 50 acres a day, 
and in later cultivatings 50 to 60 acres a day. 
Two-row work in proportion. Handles all haying 
jobs, cutting a 14-foot swath with 7-foot Farmall- 


powered mowerand 7-foot trailer mower attached; 
also rakes, loaders, etc. Plows two furrows, pulls 
all seed-bed implements, and operates grain and 
corn harvesting machines. 








“I HAVE GIVEN the Farmall a 
good trial in plowing. I surely think 
the world of it and don’t want to farm 
without the Farmall.” 
SAMUEL H. FROEHLICH 
Princeton, Minn. 


“I USE a Farmall but I have not as 
much as a singletree to hitch horses 
onto. Have no desire to own horses.” 

ADOLPH ANDERSON 
Montevideo, Minn. 


“WE FARM 200 acres with our Farm- 
all—105 of corn and 75 of oats. Put 
the oats in in 2 days, had a tandem 
disk and 2-section harrows on the 
Farmall. With a 2-row cultivator we 
cultivated 20 to 22 acres a day the 
first two cultivations and 36 to 35 
on high speed the last 2 cultivations. 
It is the best corn plow I ever 
handled.” 
CLAUDE WESSLING 
Paton, Iowa 


“I HAVE two little boys (13 and 11 
years) and they do anything I can do 
with my Farmall. They run it all the 
time.” 

Bos Taytor, Savannah, Tenn. 





“I CONSIDER my Farmall the most 
wonderful tractor made. I cultivate, 
mow hay, plow, disk, run our binder, 
cut wood, etc. I am astonished at the 
amount and kind of work it will do. 
The Farmall is to my mind the 
greatest piece of machinery ever 
brought onto this or any other farm. 
Icannot praise the Farmall too highly, 
and sual love to use it.” 
F. P. LeCompte 
Urbana, Va. 


“THE FARMALL is the greatest 
machine developed for farmers since 


the reaper.” 
H. A. Fincn, Jr. 
McKinney, Tex. 


“I AM sure I am safe in saying it is 
at least one-third cheaper to farm with 
a Farmall than with horses.” 


LestigE G. ARNOLD 
Arcadia, Neb. 


“THE ONLY job for which I find 
the tractor not practical is gathering 
the eggs.” 
Orvis SCHROYER 
Maple Park, Ill. 


Write for the FARMALL catalog. tO 
See the dealer for a demonstration. 


Chicago, Illinois 




















The Progressive Farmer 


The Best in Radio Over WAPI 


Voice of Alabama’”’ 


Dr. O. C. Carmichael, president of the 
Alabama College, Montevallo. 

The agreement made _ radio station 
WAPI in Birmingham the joint property 
of these three institutions rather than the 
exclusive property of the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, which it was until this 
agreement was signed. 

It provided that the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute own 39 per cent, the 
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THE GOSPEL OF SAFE 
FARMING 


1. Remember the fertility of thy 
soil that thy days may be long on the 
land which the Lord, thy God, giveth 
thee. 

2. Take heed of thy garden and thy 
cow, thy sow, and thy hen that thy 
wife and thy children may eat though 
all else shall fail thee. 

3. Put not thy trust in one crop 
only upon thy farm but provide 
against the evil days by producing 
thine own food and feed. 

4. Despise not the day of small 
things. Thy bread grain, thine own 
vegetables, meat, milk, and eggs are 
thy sure rock of safety in time of 
trouble. Neglect them not upon thy 
farm. 

5. The wise man leaveth nothing to 
chance but produceth for his family 
their food in season and for his live- 
stock their feed and forage. The 
foolish man risketh all upon one 
crop and great is his sorrow and the 
lamentations of his family when dis- 
aster cometh to that crop. 


BRADFORD KNAPP. 
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University of Alabama 39 per cent, and 
the Alabama College 22 per cent. 

On the same percentage basis operation 
expenses above the part paid by the City 
of Birmingham will be paid by these 
three institutions. The City of Birming- 
ham was coéperating with the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute in the operation of 
the station, and this codperation was con- 
tinued under the joint ownership. 

The agreement provided that :— 


1. The call letters of the station remain 
WAPI. 

2. The management of the station remain 
in the hands of the Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute. 

3. The presidents of these institutions shall 
serve as a committee on programs and poli- 
cies. 

4. Arrangements for broadcasting from 
Montgomery by the State Department of Ag- 
riculture and Industries be continued accord- 
ing to agreement. 

5. The agreement with the Protective Life 
Insurance Company to furnish studios amd 
other facilities continue as per agreement with 
the original owner. 


What the Agreement Means 


HE agreement means that the plan 
of operation of the station will re- 
main as it was under the exclusive owl- 
ership of the Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. The main changes will be an ef- 


largement of the programs broadcast, in- 


cluding a regular schedule of broadcast- 
ing by each of the new owners. This at- 
rangement means that :— 

1. Alabama will have one super-power radio 
station rather than several small stations. 

2. It will be operated for entertainment and 
education, with emphasis on education. 

3. There will be codperation in radio in Ala- 
bama., : 

4. Alabama will render the best of radio 
service at the lowest cost. 


The above were made possible by joint 
ownership and operation. They would 
have been impossible with each institu 


(Concluded on page 30) ‘is 
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Sournern 
«PINE 


foeomeee os, 


, THE SUPREME STRUCTURAL WOOD OF THE WORLD 





' 


Lae 


THE BATTERING RAM OF 
Mao TAINME 








LUSTERED alone out in the great exposed 


places stand Tittle factories. They produce the foods of the 
nation—no worthier business—no business deserving greater 
energy or brains—farming. Rich crops are stored there—fine 
stock isquartered there—sober, hard-working people live there. 


Exposed — wise is the farmer who reckons on storm and 
time when he builds his factory group. One hard blow and 
the gruelling work of years may be swept away. 

Southern Pine lumber, made from the survival of the fittest 
in trees that battled the hurricanes of the gulf country for a 
million years, inherently strong, this supreme wood honestly 
fabricated, defies the battering ram of storm and time through- 
out America. Home-builders, trestle builders, factory builders, 
truck body makers, farm implement manufacturers, railway 
car builders, long ago learned the strength and durability of 
Southern Pine. Farmers, take the lesson they learned and 
build worthily for a life-time! 

Cut true and square, seasoned dry to meet every require- 
ment, graded more exacting than ever,conforming to American 
Lumber Standards—and, so every user may know positivel 
he obtains the grade he wants, the piece bears indelibly the 
the mark of the expert grader and the trade-mark of the mill 
which manufactured it—and back of it all, the certification of 
grades of the Southern Pine Association. 

Ask Your Retail Lumberman for Grade-marked, 
Trade-marked Southern Pine. . 
SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 















———— = 


The == 


Expert Grader on the Piece 





*Long Leaf Southern Pine gives maximum strength, rigidity aod. 
durability to construction. Short Leaf Southern Pine is unsum 
paseed in beauty of grain, workability and soft texture, 
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ouve got ‘em licked 
before they start 





when you use 


Quaker State Tractor Oil! 





# gee up on the rascals with 
Quaker State. Then watch 
over-heating, excessive wear, 
and repair bills take to the tall 


timber! 


_They simply can’t stand up 
against proper lubrication — the 
kind of lubrication you get when 
you use Quaker State Specialized 
Tractor Oils. 


These oils are refined from 
100% pure Pennsylvania Grade 
Crude — which, because of its 
quality, costs two to three times 
as much as the crudes from 
which most oils are refined. 


And that isn’t all. These oils 
are specialized to the job— which 
means there is a correct grade 
of Quaker State for every make 


QUAKER STATE | 
| 
SPECIALIZED TRACTOR 
| 


| 


Chacuy me 


OILS 


Refined from 100% Pure Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude 
QUAKER STATE OIL 
REFINING COMPANY 
Oil City, Pa. 





and type of tractor. No misfits! | 
The Quaker State dealer in your 
vicinity will tell you what grade 
to use in your machine. 


Quaker State costs very little 
more than inferior oils — and 


what a world of difference it 


makes in tractor operation and 
tractor upkeep costs! Your first 
drum will tell you the whole 
story. Get it today! 


Oil-wise automobile owners 





demand Quaker State Motor 
Oil. Super-refining removes the 


quart of non-lubricating material 
found in each gallon of ordinary 
oil. Instead of this waste mater- | 


ial, you get four full quarts of lub- | 


ricant in every gallon of Quaker 
State Motor Oil—an extra quart! | 


| It gets right down t 
| discusses, among other things, the fol- 













| which go 


| cultural Economics in 


| plification and 





The Progressive Farme> 


Garden and Orchard 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Timely Garden and Orchard Jobs 


UALITY is what is wanted in fruits 

and vegetables. The buyer no 
longer wants anything that isn’t first- 
class. Often high quality produce sells 
at a good price when 
medium to inferior 
stuff. will not sell at 
any price. One 40- 
pound watermelon 
will often sell for 
two or three times 
as much per pound 
as a 12- to 18- 
pounder. 

2. Find out what 
sells best on local 
markets before planting vegetables for 
these markets. In some places, for in- 
stance, carrots and parsnips sell well, 
while in other places there is little de- 
mand for them. A little inquiry among 
the grocerymen or produce dealers will 
usually give the desired information 
along this line. 

3. If the pecan orchard hasn’t already 
been plowed, do the job at once. It is 
very important that all leaves, old nut 
hulls, trash, and material of this kind be 
plowed under, in order to destroy spores 
of the scab disease. In order to properly 





L. A. NIVEN 


| cultivate the trees this plowing should be 


given anyway, and it is especially im- 
portant that it be given early or before 
growth starts in order that these disease 
spores may be turned under several 
inches of soil. 

4. Spray the fruit trees at the right 
time and with the right materials. Only 
when it is done in this way will first- 
class fruit be produced. A spray calen- 
dar was published in our last Reference 
Special, which tells when to spray the 
different kinds of fruits and what to use. 
We hope every reader kept that copy. A 
reprint of that page containing the spray 
calendar may be had for a two-cent stamp 
for mailing. 

5. Plant early some of the frost tender 
vegetables, such as snap beans. It is 
worth taking a chance. Except in the 
southern part of the territory, there is 
still some danger of a light frost, but 
often none appears after this date. 


What Is the Produce Market? 


NE of the biggest problems before 

us today is the development of a 
more efficient marketing system. This is 
true of all crops, but especially of those 
through what is commonly 
known as the Produce Market, such as 
fruits, vegetables, dairy and poultry prod- 
ucts. For that reason the new book by 
Henry E. Erdman, Professor of Agri- 
the University of 
California, and entitled .4mecrican Pro- 
duce Markets, is very timely and helpful. 
“brass tacks” and 


lowing: ‘Marketing at Country Points,” 
“The Organization and Function of the 
Wholesale Produce Market,” “The Auc- 
tion Method of Selling,’ “Produce Ex- 
changes,’ “The Retail Market,” 
“Direct Marketing,” “Grades and 
Grading and Inspection,” “Sim- 
Standardization,” 
“Transportation,” “Storage and 
Warehousing,” “Market News in 
the Produce Trade,’ Cost of Mar- 











keting,” “Codperative Marketing,” and 
“Progress in Marketing.” That progress 
is being made in marketing is evident, but 
this progress is comparatively slow. It 
behooves all of us, therefore, to study it 
from every angle, and a reading of this 
new book by Professor Erdman will be 
a step in that direction. A copy of the 
book may be had from the publishers, D. 
C. Heath & Co., Atlanta, or Dallas, or 
directly from The Progressive Farmer, 
the price being $3.40 plus postage. 


Fruit Trees Need Fertilizer, Too 

AVE the fruit trees been fertilized? 

If not, look after this now. They can’t 
be expected to produce the best results 
or even satisfactory results if they are 
not properly fed. About blooming time 
is when it should be applied, but better 
a little late than not at all. Use any 
good high-grade commercial fertilizer 
that is available, using from 5 to 10 
pounds for the average size peach tree, up 
to 25 to 50 pounds or more for large ap- 
ple and pecan trees. Scatter it under the 
spread of the branches and out in the 
middles between the trees, just ahead of 
a cultivation. 








Twenty-five Years 
_ Ago 





How It Helps to Get Your Neigh- 
bors to Read Our Paper 


WENTY-FIVE years ago this week 
The Progressive Farmer made a litile 
appeal to its readers to help get their 
neighbors to subscribe. We hope that we 
have a lot of loyal friends who will not 
mind our repeating what we then said:— 
“The larger the number of subscribers 
we receive, the better paper we can af- 
ford to give you. And not only are you 
helping to improve and strengthen the 
paper whenever you induce one of your 
neighbors to subscribe, but are you not 
doing something to brighten that neigh- 
bor’s home? We take this dollar that 
you send us and get so many talented, ex- 
perienced, and progressive men _ and 
women to talk week after week on help- 
ful and inspiring topics, that we like to 
believe that our Progressive Farmer 
Family is something of a class apart—the 
leaders of all forward movements. 
“And we do believe that such is the 
fluence of these men and women who help 
in the making of The Progressive Farmer 
that if you go to the home of some farm- 
er who is a regular subscriber you 
likely to find him a little more progres- 
sive and successful than his neighbor who 
does not read it; his wife and children 
with rather broader views and_ higher 
aims and gentler lives than you would 
find in an average home without 7he 
Progressive Farmer; the house and yard 
and outbuildings a little neater and pret- 
tier as a result of the paper’s influence, 
the young and old alike taking greater 
pride in farm life and getting more out 
of life than they would if they were not 
members of The Progressive Farmer 
Family.” . 
We trust that our paper is still exer- 
cising this sort of influence in every home 
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“It’s not so much the 
hatchery. . -you’ve got 
to feed ’em MILK!” 


rmc? 


“I got my chicks from a different hatchery this 
year and I’ve never had such a sickly flock,”’ com- 
plained John. 


“Listen, John. It’s not where you bought your 
flock. You’ve got to feed those chicks milk—and 
enough of it—or you're likely as not to lose all the 
rest of ’em same as those you’ve lost already.” 


“But I am feeding ’em milk, Bill. The mash I 
buy has buttermilk in it.” 


“Maybe it has, and maybe it hasn’t. How do 
you know? 


“It says so on the bag.” 


“Well, that ought to be sign enough, but you 
ai- can’t always rely on the feed you buy having 
enough milk to do the job. Some of ’em do, but 
most of ’em don’t. You see, John, a little butter- 
milk isn’t much better than none at all. There ought 
to be at least 10% milk in your feed—more than 
that for sickly birds like yours—and the only way 
you can be sure they’re getting that much is to buy 
the milk at the feed store and add it to your mash.” 


“Is that what you do?” 


“It certainly is ... and I haven’t lost a single 


bird. There isn’t any secret to raising healthy pul- 
lets, good layers and lively cockerels; it’s mostly 
feeding them enough milk. I buy nothing but 
Collis Process Dried Buttermilk, myself.” 


“Is that the best?” 


“It’s absolutely 100% pure and always uniform. 
Collis’ have a good reputation to maintain and they 
can’t afford to put out anything less than perfection.” 


Poultry experts agree that Starting mash should contain 
734 to 15 per cent buttermilk. Some feed manufacturers 
put this much in. Others, either because they want to save 
expense or because they disagree with the experts, put in 
less than this amount. Many feeds have as little as 1% 
milk, but still they call them “buttermilk feeds.” The only 
Way you can be sure is to buy Collis Process Pure Dried 
Buttermilk from your feed store and add 10% to your mix. 
Start today. Write for Collis book that tells you why milk 
fed poultry is the most profitable. 





COLLIS PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Dept. 149, Clinton, Iowa 
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FREE! 


Write today for this free booklet of 
interesting poultry facts and recom- 
mendations of great poultry experts 
on breeding, fattening, culling, mar- 
keting; coccidiosis prevention and 
other valuable information. 






Insist 
on genuine 


COLLIS 


PROCESS 
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FORM QUALITY 
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100” PURE 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Reminiscences of Alabama 


‘“‘When Rows Were Run With Hound Dogs and Middles Burst Out With Double-Barrel Shotguns”’ 
We MOVED from Greenville Coun- By? iA A. THOMASON had a cutting coulter and a bull-tongue 


ty, South Carolina, three miles 

from Simpsonville Post Office, in the At Arab. We went once or twice a week 
year 1888. We came just a few days be- to get the mail. The postmaster was 
fore Christmas. We moved into the Mr. S. T. (Tuttle) Thompson. He kept 
Brashier's Chapel Church community, a few goods in connection with the post- 
four miles east of Arab, Alabama. office. That was the only store near us. 

Father took the train at Anderson, S. C., Mr. Thompson was a Tennesseean by 
for Alabama in December, leaving the  pjrth. brought up under the old school 
rest of the family to come through by qays. He could tell you the distance 
private conveyance in wagons. When we from one place to another by land lines. 
arrived in Alabama, father had us a fe knew nearly all of the land corners 
home bought. He bought it from Mr. of different parties’ lands. The people 
H. B. Bodine. Mr. Bodine couldn't give youla get him to make all tedious calcu- 
up the house until after Christmas, so jatjons for them. He was a natural born 


we occupied a house of S. F. Dacus until mathematician. The people called him 
we could get our own. Nine of us lived «Unele Tuttle’ because he was an old 
in a one-room house for three weeks. man. 

Those who came from South Carolina The Nearest Neighbors.—Those that 
were: Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Thomason, jiveq the nearest to us were Mr. J. B. 


Mr. and Mrs. C. D. Thomason, father, fjjJjngsley and Mr. L. R. Hill. Mr. 
mother, five of us children—Walter, Billingsley was reared in Blount County. 
Dora, Samuel, Bessie, and I—and Mr. Mr, Hill came from Sand Mountain, 
and Mrs. E. C. Leak and two children. from the Brashier’s Chapel Church com- 


The house we moved to on the farm munity. His parents had come from 
was a log building with a side room to South Carolina before the Civil War 
it. The old building is still standing when the counties were called districts 
now, over 40 years old. It was built by in South Carolina. 

Stephen Murphree. The First Steam Gin.—The first 


Where We Received Our Mail.— steam gin was operated on Brindlee 




















Built and guaranteed 
by Kelly-Springfield 


In every great industry there are two out- 
standing manufacturers—one famous for the 
quantity of his output, the other for the quality. 

When the statement is made about a tire 
“it’s built by Kelly-Springfield” nothing more 
need be said about its quality. Kelly never has 
built anything but good tires. 

Buckeye Tires are the sturdiest, most depend- 

* able tires in the low-priced field. They are sold 
by most Kelly dealers. 


“Kelly dealers everywhere—there must be one in your town’? 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 
1775 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


UCKEYE TIRE 


Built by Kelly-Springfield | 








plow to plow with. The most of them 
plowed oxen; would plow one at the 
by J. R. N. Thompson and J. Q. Sinque- time, take it a half-day at a time with 
field on what was known as the Hiram ¢@ch one; let one run on the Sass 
Rrashier place, owned now by J. W, @d catch him up and plow him. The 
Cobb. They ginned 56 bales of ‘cotton most of them run the TOWS with hound 
the first year, dogs and burst out the middles with a 


Horse Gin.—B. V. Alexander and double-barrel shotgun. 
Cobb Bodine operated a gin run by The Game.—There were wild tur- 
horse power in the 80’s on the W. R. keys, deer, and quail to hunt when we 
Coker place, in the Brashier’s Chapel ame to Alabama. The way they hunted 
Church community. deer, they had a stand, put out some salt 
‘ for them to lick; they would build them 

Where the Mail Was Supplied a platform in a tree and they would get 
From—The mail route went from yp jn the tree and shoot the deer when 
Guntersville to Cullman, passing Arab. they would come through. It was a 


Mountain in the 80's. It was operated 


lhey made three trips a week. J. C. great scene to me to see a big buck com- 
Robinson carried it a while with a horse - jing through the woods, looking like he 
and a road cart. had a chair frame on his head. 

The Only Gin.—The only gin when For wild turkeys they would build 


we came to Alabama was at Arab, op- pens, bait them with corn, and shoot the 
erated by J. R. N. Thompson—just one turkeys, or shoot them flying. 

gin head and a four-horse power engine. For quail, they would burn off the 

Farming.—They farmed on a small Woods and catch them in nets, ete. 

scale. Just had a few patches cleared No Stock Law.—The sheep, goats, 
around the houses in this community, horses, mules, hogs, and cattle ran loose, 
Brashier’s Chapel. They planted a small The farms were fenced out of rails— 
patch of cotton and corn. crooked row fences. You had to fence 


The Mode of Farming.—They just (Continued on page 30) 














The Little 
Gil was taken [1 — 


CUA Bell System Advertisement 





A rarMeER’S family in Pennsylvania 
had guests visiting them from the 
city—a man, his wife and a young 
daughter. Suddenly the little girl 
was taken with a high fever. They 
rushed to the telephone and called 
the doctor six miles away. He 
jumped into his car and came im- 
mediately. It developed that if 
there had been no telephone at 
hand her life in all probability 
would have been lost. 

The telephone is a dependable 
aid in any emergency. It summons 
help in time of fire, accident or 
sickness. It calls the repair man in 
case of breakdown. It is never too 
tired to run errands to neighboring 
towns. 

And whenever there is something 
to sell, telephone calls will find the 
best prices. A New York farmer got 
$20 more on 2000 pounds of hogs by 
telephoning two other dealers after 
one had made him an offer. A Colo- 
rado farmer got $300 more on a car 
of cattle by telephoning the Den- 
ver market. The telephone pays for 
itself many times over. 

The modern farm home has a 
telephone. 
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DodouTir 
_[unday Le, lesson? 


AN you answer these ten ques- 
tions? 
1. Who was Hezekiah? 
2. When and where did he reign? 
3. What message did Isaiah, the prophet, 
receive from Jehovah? 
4. What did Isaiah do? 
5. What prayer did Hezekiah make? 
6. How was it answered? 
7. What request did Hezekiah make? 
8. What sign was offered? 
9. Describe the sundial of Hezekiah’s time. 
10. Was the promise fulfilled? 


ANSWERS 

1. Hezekiah, son of Ahaz, was the 
noble son of an evil ruler. Ahaz had 
been an idolater, sacrificing some of his 
own children to Moloch. Hezekiah was 
a God-fearing king and a worshipper of 
Jehovah. 

2. Hezekiah was born 747 B.C., and 
died 695 B.C. He reigned in Jerusalem. 

3. Because of the necessity of arous- 
ing the people to a sense of their iniqui- 
ties, Isaiah, at Jehovah’s command, strip- 
ped to a loin cloth and for three years 
traveled barefoot, preaching the freedom 
of Judah from Assyrian control. 

4. When King Hezekiah lay critically 
ill, Isaiah came to him with the warning 
that death was at hand and that the 
ruler must make his peace with God and 
man. 

5. Hezekiah offered a prayer, urging 
that he had been a God-fearing man, that 
he had done the best he could, and that 
he desired a longer life to carry on his 
task. 

6. Isaiah informed Hezekiah that Je- 
hovah had granted his prayer. The ruler’s 
life would be prolonged for 15 years. 

7. Hezekiah doubted that Isaiah spoke 
the truth. He demanded a sign. 

8. Isaiah gave Hezekiah his choice of 
two things: the shadow on the sundial 
would be moved backward or forward, 
as he desired, while the sun continued its 
course uninterrupted. 

9. The sundial of MHezekiah’s time 
was in the form of a four-sided pyramid 
with steps on all sides. At the top, was 
a pillar. The shadow of the pillar crept 
up the western steps, reaching the top at 
noon. In the afternoon, it crept down 
the eastern steps. Hezekiah asked that 
the shadow be turned back 10 steps. This 
was done. 

10. Hezekiah lived for 15 years more 
and continued his good work during 
that time. 





I 
| AUNT HET | 
| By R. QUILLEN. Copyright, 1929, by | 





Publishers Syndicate | 














“None of my children was twins, but 
I always wondered if my second boy’s 
ears wasn’t meant for two.” 

.. The doctor said Annie Mae was talk- 
m out of her head, but I don’t see how 
he could tell any difference.” 
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310 Bales 
297 Acres e 


The Record of 


Piedmont Pedigreed Cleveland 


On My Farm in 1928 


Look for this Trade 


Piedmont Pedigreed 
Seed Farm is the 





Mark on every sack. 
It is your assurance 


birthplace and home 
of Piedmont Pedi- 





of pure seed direct 
from the originator. 


For High Yields It Has No Superior 





greed Cleveland Big 
Boll Cotton 


Piedmont Pedigreed Cleveland Big Boll won the National Prize of $1,000.00 and 
a Gold Medal for the largest authentic yield of cotton ever grown—30 bales on 10 
acres in 1919. It won both first and second prizes, $1,000.00 and $400.00 respectively 
in the “More and Better Cotton Per Acre Contest” conducted by the Georgia State 
College of Agriculture in 1927. Made 325 pounds more lint cotton on the five acres 
than the next best in the same contest in 1928. Over 200 entered this contest. Twen- 
ty-three different varieties were used. Six of the fifteen prize winners planted Pied- 
mont Pedigreed Cleveland Big Boll. We have yet to learn of a contest where it was 
entered that it did not win. It will win a prize for you in increased yields. 


“J.O.M. Smith Has Been Recognized as the 


Cotton Champion of the South.’’ 


... Says the Atlanta Journal, Sunday, 
March 17: “‘Obe’ Smith, as he is known by 
his friends, is a breeder of Piedmont Cleve- 
land Cotton. His outstanding achievement 
was his production in 1919 of 30 bales of 
cotton on 10 acres of ground, when he won 
a $1,000.00 prize for the largest yield in the 
Cotton Belt. In 1928... he produced 6,150 
pounds of lint on five acres and showed a 
net profit of $715.13, or $143.03 per acre. ... 
Cotton contests were held in every cotton 
producing state last year, but Mr. Smith 


showed the highest yield of all. ... Mr. 
Smith has again enrolled in the contest to 
be conducted this year by the Georgia State 
College of Agriculture. He says he is going 
to make anyone who beats him do some 
hard work. He is pointing for the $1,000.00 
prize. Since his farm’s gross yield last year 
showed 310 bales on 297 acres, authorities 
at the State College say they believe other 
contestants will be in for keen competition 


at least.” 


Last Minute Orders Will Have My Prompt 


and Careful Attention 


Although we have sold thousands of bushels of seed, due 
to rainy and unfavorable weather, many farmers have been 
forced to wait until the last minute to order seed. I am pre- 
pared to take care of the demand and will see that your order 
is promptly filled. Avoid disappointment by wiring or writ- 
ing today. Prices: 1 to 9 bushels, $2.50; 10 to 49 bushels, 
$2.25; 50 to 99 bushels, $2.00; 100 busheds or more, $1.75 


per bushel. 


Write Now for Descriptive 


Literature 


Piedmont Pedigreed Seed Farm 





COMMERCE, GA. _) 
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Me J. O. M. SMITH, Owner and Manager, 
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* Just about 100 pounds, 


Don’t guess how mu 
Arcadian Nitrate of Soda 
Sertilizer you need for any 
one of your crops. Know! 
Get the fertiliser facts on 
all important crops pre- 
peared for you by agricul- 
tural authorities. 


Ws “Ss 24 


Fpctgeen Nitrate of Soda is made from the air by 
the synthetic process by the Atmospheric Nitrogen 
Corporation at Hopewell, Va.—an American product 
made by American industry for American agriculture. It 
is 98.6% pure sodium nitrate and contains 16.25% nitrogen 
(19.77% ammonia) guaranteed analysis. Fine and dry— 
it runs through your hand like coarse, dry salt. 


Arcadian is shipped in even weight, moisture-proof, 
paper-lined bags—200 Ibs. NET. How much Arcadian 
you'll need for your crops, and the best way to use it, is 
explained in our free folder. This folder tells you more 
about this quality fertilizer, when to apply it and how 
much to use. Facts are arranged for individual crops 


and districts. 


Mail the coupon for a free copy and a free sample of 
Arcadian Nitrate of Soda. 


7 


wae Bagg enteee a of 


200 LOS NET 
ARCADIAN 


SUPERFINE 


e GURANTELD 
ANALYSIS 


Atlanta, Ga. 


wt 


Reg. US. Pet. Off. by The Barrett Co 


The 


Company 


Ammonia-Benzol Dept. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


Cleveland, O. 


Memphis, Tenn. Norfolk, Va: 





oF 
Sopa 


Tue Barrett Co. (address nearest branch) Ammonia-Benzol Dept. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
ATMOSPHERIC NITROGEN CORPORATION 
HOPEWELL VA 
rv 
THE BARRETT COMPANY 
40 aecTOR «1 KEW YORD 


Name. 


Please send me free folder and sample of Arcadian Nitrate of Soda. 


NS-7-29 E 





Address 





KINDLY PRINT NAME and ADDRESS 











Progressive Farmer 


} Ads are RELIABLE 


WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer acver- 
tising reliable if in writing advertisers and or- 
dering goods the subscriber says: ‘‘I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,’ 
and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to 
us within thirty days from date of order, we 
will refund cost price of article purchased (not 
to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one 
advertiser), if such loss result from any fraudu- 
lent misrepresentations in our advertising col- 
umns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes 
between reliable business houses and their pa- 
trons, however; nor does this guarantee cover 
advertising of real estate, be- 
cause buyers should person- 
ally investigate land before 
purchasing, 








EL 
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20006444442. 


FLO CANNER 


Get an EL FLO CANNER for home 
community and factory use. All sizes 
Endorsed by authorities on canning 
Continuous Heating Capping Steels 
Coke Heaters, Dehydrators, Sanitary 
Sealers, Cans, Labels, and Supplies 
Convenient warehouses. Free catalog 

HOME CANNER MFG. CO., 

Hickory, N. C, 
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the dealer 
Galvanized 
Asphalt Roofing. 

Write TODAY for Free Samples and freight 


* GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT 
ROM FACTOR 


Y...FREIGHT PAID 


! Get your Roofing direct from‘Saae 
nd keep in your own pocket the 
would get. All kinds and 
Corrugated. Shingles and 
Freight paid. Easy to nail 


FREE SAMPLE> 


Savannah Fence & Roofing Co. 


Savannah, Ga 





FOR NEW HOUSES 
CAN BE NAILEO — 





IT COSTS YOU NOTHING TO TRY THIS 
razor send us $1.95—if you don’t, return it 
razors will be sent free, postpaid, 

razor.and strop for $5.00. Try th 





AZOR 10 DAYS. After trial if you want to buy 


R 
to us. A fl 


DIXIE MANUFACTURING CO., UNION 


“send razor on consignment for free trial. I will 





Name. 
PO. 


ne strop made b | 
if you buy the razor. You could ee baa tel 
@ razor—then decide for yourself. Order on coupon below, 


buy it or return in10 days. 


for Dixie 
r qual 


CITY, GA, agen 
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The Progressive Farmer 


What About 1929 Crop Acreages? 


Increases in Tobacco and Sweet Potatoes Forecast 


HE United States Department of 

Agriculture last week issued its 1929 
“intentions-to-plant” report, based on in- 
formation received from about 50,000 
farmer-correspondents all over the Unit- 
ed States. 

In the following table the figures in 
each case represent the per cent of last 
year’s (harvested) acreage which the 
farmers of each Southern State intend 
to plant in 1929, according to these re- 


ports :— 


State 


otatoes 
weet 


R Tobacco 
Pp 
$ 


Virginia 

North Carolina. 
South Carolina. 
Georgia 

Florida 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Tennessee 
Kentucky ‘a9 
Arkansas nes 110 
Louisiana 100 110 
Texas eee 95 
Oklahoma eee 145 
United States .. 99.4 103.6 105.9 


In its official statement the United 
States Department of Agriculture adds: 


“Farmers of the United States are 
planning about the usual crop acreages 
for 1929... . Because of national legis- 
lation specifically prohibiting reports of 
intention to plant cotton, no information 
on cotton has been collected... . 

“Intended decreases in corn acreage 
are expressed in all states of the Corn 
Belt, except South Dakota and Nebraska, 
and also in Wisconsin, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Texas, and Colorado. In all other 
important corn states intentions to in- 
crease are expressed. ... 

“The decrease in intended acreage of 
potatoes is general. Decreases are larg- 
est in the commercial petato growing 
states and range as high as 25 per cent 
in California and Louisiana. Farmers in 
all important sweet potato states con- 
template increases in the acreages of 
this crop. Tobacco farmers in the areas 
growing the flue-cured type report in- 
tentions to decrease acreage by 3 per 
cent, while in the Burley growing areas, 
an increase of 22 per cent is contem- 
plated. ... 

“Intended increases in peanut acreage 
are general with the exception of Texas. 
Farmers in the Virginia, North Carolina, 
Tennessee areas which grow large-pod- 
ded peanuts, intend to increase acreage 
8 per cent.” 

About the so-called “money crops” in 
which our readers are -especially inter- 
ested we give the following detailed in- 
formation from the Agricultural De- 
partment’s statement :— 


I. Poor Outlook for Irish Potatoes 


OR states shipping before July 1 

prospects are none too bright, as 
much of the surplus from the big 1928 
potato crop was ‘sti!l on the farms on 
March 1 and this has a depressing effect 
on prices. Eleven Southern states from 
North Carolina to Texas report inten- 
tions 21 per cent below the acreage har- 
vested last season. Allowing for usual 
loss of acreage and for the probability 
of a lower yield, production in these 
states is likely to show a reduction of 30 
per cent or more. This will relieve the 
situation considerably. The Florida crop 
is starting much earlier than last year 
but in some other sections planting has 
been delayed by wet or cold weather and 
there is some danger that the bulk of the 
crop will move later than usual with a 
resulting overlapping of shipments from 
competing states. 


II. Sweet Potatoes Not Likely to 
Be Overdone 


ROWERS report that they intend to 

plant an acreage of sweet potatoes 
6 per cent larger than that harvested last 
year. The acreage intended is, however, 
considerably less than farmers intended 
to plant last year, and allowing for usual 
loss of acreage and for usual difficulty 
in setting, the acreage harvested seems 
more likely to decrease than to increase, 


103 
110 
105 
105 
102 
107 
110 
120 
130 
105 
105 
82 125 
89.4 106.2 


Sax ze Potatoes 
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110 
110 
100 
119 


except in the important commercial swect 
potato states. 


Modexate increases are reported as in- 
tended in the Eastern Shore area, North 
Carolina, and Tennessee. New Jersey, 
Delaware, and Maryland report little 
change and the total acreage intended in 
these six states, which ordinarily supply 
nearly three-fourths of the carlot ship- 
ments of sweet potatoes, is 206,000 acres, 
compared with 197,000 acres harvested 
last year, an intended increase of less 
than 5 per cent. 


III. Peanut Acreage Increase Con- 
fined to Virginia Type 

HE increased tariff on peanuts, ef- 

fective February 18, concerns pri- 
marily growers of the large-podded Vir- 
ginia type peanuts, as practically no pea- 
nuts of other types are imported. Fur- 
ther, nearly all imports are of the largest 
size shelled nuts. Farmers in Virginia, 
North Carolina, and Tennessee, the three 
states producing mainly large-podded 
Virginia type peanuts, contemplate an 
increase of 8 per cent. A production of 
large Virginia type nuts from an acre- 
age much greater than that proposed can 
easily be absorbed in this country. Any 
further increase, however, should be con- 
fined to plantings of seed carefully se- 
lected for high yields of large sized ker- 
nels, and lime should be added to the soil. 


In the commercial producing states in 
the Southeast, which grow the Spanish 
and Runner types of peanuts, producers 
in Georgia and Florida anticipate plant- 
ing about the same acreage as last year. 
Alabama growers are planning a 10 per 
cent increase. The recent flood in the 
Southeast, which swept through part of 
the peanut territory, is not expected to 
materially affect the planting situation. 
Average yields this year in the Southeast 
would produce a crop about 9 per cent 
larger than that of 1928, when yields 
were below the last five-year average. 
Even this small increase in acreage is 
likely to result in lower prices. 

Notwithstanding the contemplated de- 
crease in Texas, farmers in the South- 
western States plan to increase their 
peanut acreage about 10 per cent this 
spring. Although this section has been 
steadily increasing in importance for 
some years, the total output of these 
states in 1928 was hardly two-thirds that 
of Georgia alone, and this proposed in- 
crease will not greatly affect the general 
situation. 


IV. Tobacco Price Outlook Is Not 
Good 


OBACCO acreage will be increased 

approximately 4 per cent, according 
to reports on intended plantings. This net 
increase results froma heavy increase (22 
per cent) in the intended acreage of ‘Burley 
and less important increases in most oth- 
er air-cured types, increases in most ot 
the fire-cured types and cigar filler types; 
and a slight decrease in flue-cured acre- 
age. 

Flue-Cured: Farmers report an intention to 
decrease the acreage of flue-cured tobacco by 
a little more than 3 per cent. There is an 
oversupply of this type; the supply on July 
1, 1928, was the greatest on record. Prices 
during the early part of the marketing sea- 
son last year were very low, but improved 
before the season was over. This 
was in large part due to ex- 
buying for Chinese inter- 
ests. It is reported that large Chinesé 
stocks were built up in anticipation of an 
increase in import duties which did not ma- 
terialize, and these stocks are likely to de- 
press the exports of flue-cured tobacco to that 
country in 1929, In view of the relatively light 
yield per acre in 1928, the smaller acreage in- 
dicated might result in a larger crop in 1929. 

The domestic stocks of flue-cured tobacco 
on July 1, 1929, are likely to equal if not 
exceed those of last July, and with only 4 
3 per cent decrease in acreage the prospect 
for improved prices this year is not good. 
further element of danger is the intended in- 
crease in the acreage of Burley. 

Burley: Farmers report an intention to in- 
crease the acreage of Burley 22 per cent. The ; 
acreage in 1928 was 336,000 acres, and the in- 
tended acreage as reported is 410,000 acres, 
or about 40,000 acres greater than has evéf 
been planted to Burley heretofore. This acré- 
age would be sufficient to produce from 3 
to 350 million pounds of tobacco, and effect 4 
sharp reduction in prices to growers. 
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April 6, 1929 


| HEALTH SERMONETTES | 


| By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
| Editor, Health Department 


Six Health Jobs to Be Done in 
April 

A! PRIL comes from the Latin word 

44 which means to open—the time of 

opening buds and flowers. When April 


ymes we know that summer is not far 
away. 














April should bring 
renewed health to 
everyone. To help 
bring about this 
happy condition, we 
suggest the follow-. 
ing things to be done 
this month :— 
1. Gather up all the 





DR. REGISTER old cans and other 
things that might 

hold a little water and destroy them. This 
should be done before mosquitoes begin 
to breed and make life miserable and 
unhealthy for all concerned. Do not 
forget that the only way you can get ma- 
laria is by the bite of a mosquito in- 
fected with malaria. 
2. Clean up all fly breeding places 
around lots and stables. Haul manure 
out to the fields and scatter or put it in 


a place that flies cannot get to. 
3. Look well to your screens, repairing 


any that are broken. If you have never 
had the comfort and protection that 
screens give, do not wait any longer. 
Screen your home at once. Do not de- 
pend on the adjustable kind that you buy 
in the store to fit any window. As a 
matter of fact, they will not fit anything. 
They are the poorest excuse for screens 
you can get. Cotton mosquito netting 
tacked on the outside of windows is 
much better. However, if you are going 
to do a job of screening, do it right. Use 
16-mesh wire, and screen the porch as 
well as the windows and doors. And 
don’t forget that flies and mosquitoes 
come down chimneys; therefore screen 
the fireplaces. 

4. IVhile you are looking over your 
p! ws, wagons, harness, auto, etc., do not 
forget to have the doctor look you and 
your family over; in fact, have a thor- 
ough physical examination made. 

“You know the model of your car, 

You know just what its powers are. 

You treat it with a deal of care, 

Nor tax it more than it will bear, 

But as to Self—that’s different; 

Your mechanism may be bent, 

Your carburetor gone to grass, 

Your engine just a rusty mass. 

Your wheels may wobble and your cogs 

Be handed over to the dogs. 

And you skip and skid and slide 

Without a thought of things inside. 

What fools, indeed, we mortals are, 

To lavish care upon a car, 

With ne’er a bit of time to see 

About our own machinery.” 





See that your baby’s birth is re- 
corded with the State Board of Health 
in your capital city—and be sure that 
the baby is named. It is the doctor's or 
midwife’s place to report births, but 
sometimes they forget it. It is your 
baby, and it is to the baby’s future in- 
terest that its birth is recorded. In 
many states valuable health literature is 
Sent to mothers of newborn infants. 





6. If you have a sore on any part of 


your body that does not heal readily, see 
a doctor; it may be a cancer in the 
Curable state. In the early stages cancer 
1s curable. 
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HE New Nash Twin-lIgnition 

motor has two big aircraft- 
type spark plugs for each cylin- 
der, instead of the ordinary 
single plug. 


Both plugs fire simultaneously. 
The gas vapor is ignited at two 
points instead of the usual one. 
One effect is quicker combus- 
tion, which produces more 
power, more speed, much faster 
acceleration. 


Another result is more wi- 
form combustion, which helps 
to create the delightful smooth- 


SEPP AE ESS FID Te PER 


ness and rhythm in Nash ‘‘400”" 
performance. 


And still another result of twin 
ignition is more efficient 
combustion, which prevents 


With twin ignition, instead of 
single ignition, higher compres- 
sion is practical, and the same 
Nash motor produces 22% 
more horsepower, & miles 
perhour additional speed, 
and Z2extra miles from 
every galion of gasoline. 
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LEADS THE WORLD IN MOTOR CAR VALUE 
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Strop FREE. STERLING CO. NR_14 


30DAY a= 


RIA a Reinforced Rage STERLING razor on by day trial. 
TIMORE, MD. 





costs $2.50. If not. costs 
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INVENTS AIR- BURNING 


FLAT IRON 


Cuts Ironing Time in Half 


Word comes from ma Akron, | Ohio, of an amaz- 

i new kind of flat iron that cuts ironing 
time in half and makes ironing day delight- 
fully easy, cool and comfortable in any home. 
Official Tests have proven this new iron 
| cheaper to operate than a gas or electric 
Z iron; the Laboratory figures show an amaz- 

ing low cost of only one cent to the average 
family ironing. It burns 96% air and 4% 
common kerosene (coil oil), Housewives who 
have seen and used it claim it to be the 
greatest step forward in household conveni- 
ence of econom 
The inventor, 





of the present age. 





NEW CATALOG OF 

ARMY GOODS BARGAINS 
Shirts, Pants, Boots, 

Shoes, Blankets, Tents, 


Guns, ~~ Tools, Ete, 
Government's sacrifice saves 
‘ou money. Write for copy, 















. C. Steese, 134 Steese Bldg., 
Akron, Ohio, offers to send one of these 
irons for 30 days FREE Trial to any reader 
The Progressive Farmer who will help 
him introduce it. Send him your name today 
—also ask him to explain how you can get 
without experience or capital 
Reece make. $9 to $16 a day. Adv. 


Will pay on arrival. 
keep watch for my trouble. 








BRADLEY, Bidg. A- A-39, NEWTON, MASS. 
Send Watch (Knife and Chain Free). 
Money back if not delighted and I 


Stee ewe meme re eeeereeneee Cee e twee eeeeeee sere 


Send No Money 


gu pe effect case guar- 
years. Accuracy 
gquasentecd > 100 year old Mil- 
lion Dollar Factory. Richly 
> @ngraved. Locomotive 
™ crown, time-keeper dial. 
railrued back. Why pay 
os $15 for your next 
\\ { — aa ag now dur- 
ng bargain 
Nescset” $3.87 
and postage. 
Send NO Money. Send 
fy postal and pay whens 
fi ir watch arrives. 
y Free anu —- 10 





WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


SAY: “I saw your advertisement 
The Progressive Farmer.” 





SELL Your = 





Surplus Products 


You can find buyers for your sur- 
plus whether you have Seeds, Hogs, 
Cattle or Poultry by’ running an 
advertisement on this page. our 
message will reach 550,000 farmers 
in the South, each week. The cost 
is very low. 


- For advertisers who only wish to 

cover certain states our separate 
editions are a any wy Coy 
These editions are the T: Caro- 
linas- Virginia, Mississippi Valley, 
Kentucky-Tennessee and Georgia- 
Alabama. Let us quote you our low 
rates for advertising in these edi- 
tions and tell i more about the 
wonderful m they cover. A 
‘a letter or tal addressed to our 
: nearest ice will bring full in- 
formation. 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
AND FARM WOMAN 
Birmingham, 
Raleigh, N. C. Dalles, Teams 





























Louisville, Ky. Memphis, Tenn. 
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and night. 


of disease. 








Have you all 


of your own teeth? 


Unless you take preventive measures now, the day is 
coming when you may know, to your sorrow, that the 
true meaning of the phrase “artificial denture” is often 
the extravagant price of self-neglect— false teeth. Here’s 
the reason and the way to help safeguard health against 
the coming of this day. 

Teeth are only as healthy as the gums. And gums 
undernourished and under-exercised, soon surrender 
to dread diseases that ravage health and often destroy 
teeth. To prevent this, avail yourself of the best care 
that modern dentistry offers. Place yourself in the 
hands of your dentist at least twice a year. And brush 
your gums when you brush your teeth, every morning 


But for this purpose—use Forhan’s for the Gums... 
the dentifrice designed to help firm gums and keep 
them sound, thus protecting them from the attack 


Use Forhan’s regularly. You'll be delighted with the 
way it makes your gums look and feel. In addition, 
you'll notice that it effectively and safely cleans teeth 
and helps to protect them from decay. Get a tube of 
Forhan’s—today! If your druggist has none in stock 
write us for free trial tube. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 


Forhan Company, New York 


Forhanys for the gums 


* 4 out of 5 after forty and thousands younger pay the 


extravagant price of neglect. 

































You have a right to expect as much from a Gantt Planter as you would from one 
They are built to render every bit of service you 
This is why thousands of farmers 
You will find from 


that costs much more money. 
could expect from any planter regardless of price. 
throughout the cotton growing states insist on Gantt Planters. 


10 to 25 Gantt Planters in use on many of the largest farms in the South today. 
All of our chain driven planters and distributors are now equipped with our latest 
designed peer chain tightener and can be furnished with either wood or 
iron wheel. 





r 
With Every Gantt Planter, You Get 


{ Proper Stand, Ease of Operation, Longer 
Life, Low Upkeep, Dependability and more 


COTTON 


Last Longer 


Insist On Gantt Quality 


Gantt Planters are strongly made with steel beams, ad- 
They are 
‘ You will find them 
priced much lower than you would expect. Get the facts 
before you buy another planter. Over forty years of service 


justable coulters, and the best steel springs. 
short and light and easily handled. 


to Southern farmers. 
See Your Dealer or Write Us 


GANTT MFG. CO. 


Macon, Georgia 


PLANTERS 


Cost Less and 
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| VOICE OF THE FARM 


“Goose” Experience 
HEN I was a boy, my parents kept 
geese. These fowls were turned 
in the cotton field that they might help 
keep down the grass and that the grass 
might help feed the geese. 

Under favorable conditions a goose 
will eat an enormous amount of crab- 
grass (it will not eat most weeds), and 
a gosling will destroy more grass than a 
goose. However, this is only a part of 
the story. ; 

As well as I remember, geese and gos- 
lings have large feet and do a great deal 
of paddling about, though usually over 
a small territory. If geese are put in a 
cotton patch while the plants are small, 
say soon after it is chopped and dirted, 
they will do damage by trampling the 
plants. A goose might step on a smali 
cotton plant two or three times and little 
injury be done, but when it is repeated, 
like the boy’s meal of peas, some 50 or 60 
times, the plant is either killed or else its 
stem is so badly crooked that it is likely 
to be destroyed in cultivation. 

It is usually some time near the middle 
of June before cotton is large enough 
for geese to feed in it. Six or eight 
geese can keep down the grass on a two- 
or three-acre cotton patch from about 
the 10th or middle of June to about the 
last of July. The remainder of the year 
a goose is a dead expense. 

A 10-acre field of cotton would be too 
large for any number of geese to keep 
clear of grass. Geese, and especially gos- 
lings, do not like hot sunshine, and re- 
quire water often—the goslings very of- 
ten. Uusually their watering trough is 
on one side of the field. When the sun 
is hot they will not feed far from it, go- 
ing often to drink. Early morning, late 
afternoon, cloudy days, they will feed 
much farther. But there will be places 
where the grass will get tough, and then 
they will not eat it. When crabgrass 
begins to bunch or put out runners, geese 
like it then better than any other time. 
They bite off the tender ends of the 
bunches. If this is kept up long enougia 
the grass will finally die, but not before 
it has done some damage to the cotton 
crop. 

I have no experience with geese on 
Johnson grass, but I believe they could 
be used to clear land of this pest if con- 
fined on small areas for long enough 
a time. For the average cotton field, I 
wouldn’t be bothered with them. 

B. R. RICHARDSON. 

Elmore County, Alabama. 


Proverb of the Lazy Man and His 
Destruction 


— is the man that sitteth not 
in the shade of a tree nor waiteth 
for the cool of the day to come, nor 
standeth in the way of his neighbor's 
prosperity, nor sitteth in the seat of the 
scornful. 

For his delight is in the progress of 
his community, and in its progress and 
upbuilding he meditates day and night. 
Blessed is this man, for he shall be pros- 
perous and a blessing to humanity. 

The lazy man is not so, but is like the 
storm which bringeth forth great de- 
struction. He is therefore a hindrance 
to prosperity and an enemy to humanity. 
He is a pest to his neighbors and a sap- 
sucker upon society. He idleth his time 
away and causeth great confusion in the 
community. He is news butch and tale 
tattler, and breaketh our peace and hap- 
piness. 

But be ye not deceived, my beloved; 
upon this man the Lord will bring pov- 
erty and great destruction. 

NORMAN WILKES. 

Crossville, Ala. 


Likes Our Reference Special 


| JUST want to let you know how much 
_T think of the February 9 edition of 
The Progressive Farmer. 1 am 50 years 














The Progressive Farmer 


old, and have never read as good a farm 
magazine as yours. I take several farm 
papers, but I confess that The Progres- 
sive Farmer is the best I ever read. Any 
farmer who fails to subscribe for it 
surely is missing a treat. I sure am go- 
ing to save the Reference Speciai issue 
of February 9. C. M. ADAMS. 
Baldwin County, Georgia. 








Disturbing the 
Balance. 


ENRY GRADY wrote wonderfully 
of the agricultural possibilities of 
the South back in the days when I was 
a boy in college. I remember his use of 
the word “balance” 
as referring to a 
system of farming. 
He once wrote this: 
“When the greed for 
the money crop un- 
balances the wisdom 
of husbandry, the 
money crop isa 
curse.” I was think- 
ing of that the other 
day while examining 
some figures prepared for me showing the 
per cent of the total acreage in crops in 
Alabama devoted to cotton and to other 
crops. Here are the figures :— 

PER CENT OF CROP ACREAGE IN COT- 
TON, CORN, AND OTHER CROPS IN 
ALABAMA, 1922 TO 1928. 

1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 
Cotton .... 34.5 39.8 42.8 47.4 49.0 44.6 49.1 
Corn . . 45.3 40.8 40.6 37.9 37.3 39.5 36.2 
Other crops 20.2 19.4 166 14.7 13.7 15.9 14.7 





BRADFORD KNAPP 


Total ....100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Here are the figures for seven years. 
They show that the per cent of the acre- 
age in cotton has advanced from about 
one-third of the total to practically’ one- 
half of the total. Where one acre out of 
every three in crops in Alabama was in 
cotton in 1922, one acre in every two was 
in cotton in 1928. Where two-thirds of 
the acreage was in corn and other crops 
in 1922, only half was so used in 1928. 
Cotton and corn have just about changed 
places with the difference made up out of 
a reduced acreage in other crops. 

The largest crop of cotton in that period 
was in 1926 and it brought the lowest 
price and the lowest total return to the 
cotton farmer. Times have changed. The 
world demand for cotton is increasing. 
It took two large crops to beat the price 
down in 1926; we might almost say it 
took three, for 1924, 1925, and 1926 were 
all relatively large crops. Will it take 
three large crops again? We had a large 
one last year. 

The real question is, are we unbalanc- 
ing the wisdom of husbandry? For the 
402,000 mules and horses used as work 
stock in Alabama and for her 740,000 cows 
we would require something like 42,000,- 
000 bushels of corn and 2,250,000 tons of 
hay: Even counting the 1,250,000 bushels 
of oats, we had to bring in from the out- 
side more than ten million bushels of corn 
or other feed and pay the freight on it 
and pay the other fellow for raising it or 
else we underfed our stock and therefore 
got too little good out of them. We pro- 
duced not quite one-fourth of the hay we 
needed. In other words we are sending 
cotton money out to buy these things we 
need. Does it pay? Possibly, sometimes, 
but not when cotton is low and other 
things high, not when cotton is overpro- 
duced and the price goes tumbling down. 
Cotton looks tempting at its present price. 
Would you be willing to raise it for 10 
cents, or 12 cents, or 15 cents instead of 
18 cents or 20 cents? How about it? 
Are these balances in farming worth 
thinking about? 
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UNCLE FRED’S COLUMN 


By G. F. HUNNICUTT 








aa ? 
Farmers of Greene Ship Milk and 
Cream to Nine Different Markets 


N Tuesday, March 12, I was at 
Ral Georgia. Greene Coun- 
ty has been long noted as a dairy county 
and the dairy cow has been the salvation 
of the farmers. 
There is a section in 
our state—some 40 
miles wide and over 
100 miles long — 
starting at Macon, 
Georgia, and going 
east to the Savannah 
River, where the boll 
weevil has done more 
damage than in any 
other section of the 
South that I know of—and Greene Coun- 
ty is in this belt. Hence cotton produc- 
tion has been cut very short. 

Some 15 years ago I went to Greens- 
boro and they were then shipping over 
800 gallons of sweet milk per day to At- 
Janta and Augusta. Since then the dairy- 
men have been through many hardships 
and severe trials, and have been forced 
to make many adjustments. Now the 
cream business is in the lead, and the 
shipment of sour cream predominates. 


I found that the 





G. F. HUNNICUTT 


farmers of Greene 





ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF GOOD FEEDING 


This Poland China shoat raised by A. E. 
Junkins, Pickens County, Alabama, was taken 
from a litter of 10 pigs when eight weeks old 
and put on a ration of corn and skimmilk. It 
was fed until 205 days old when it was killed 
and dressed 190 pounds, Its mates were left 
with their mother until 10 weeks old and were 
then put on corn alone. They averaged about 
100 pounds on foot at that age. 


County had the best distributing and mar- 
keting facilities of any section that I 
had heard of. There is no cry of a lack 
of a market among the dairymen of 
Greene County. I found them shipping 
milk and cream to nine different markets 
or buyers. The sweet milk and sweet 
cream goes to Atlanta, Augusta, Athens, 
and to the Eatonton Creamery, while the 
sour cream is shipped to the Southland 
Creamery at Atlanta, the Eatonton 
Creamery at Eatonton, to Dublin, Val- 
dosta, and to Moultrie. 


One good thing is the farmer brings 
his cream to the station, it is weighed 
and tested, and in one hour’s time he gets 
the cash for it—no waiting or going into 
bankruptcy. During the past several 

While there I had an opportunity to 
Visit the Gheeslin Prospect Poultry Farm 
managed by W. J. Meeks. They have an 
ideal plant, located near town, and in 
a beautiful grove of pecan trees. Mr. 
Meeks is specializing in high class White 


Leghorns. He now has 700 hens and 400 
baby chicks. He operates three incuba- 
tors. 


Mr. Meeks has a rule—he will not 
use for hatching an egg that was not laid 
by a hen with a record of at least 250 
€8gs a year, and then these eggs must 
Weigh two ounces or more. No eggs are 
Put in the incubator unless they weigh 
4 ounces to the dozen. By this method 
of selection he will naturally breed up a 
Wonderful flock of White Leghorns. A 
€w years ago no such attention would 
have been given a flock of poultry. 


J. G. Underwood of Greene Coun- 
ty—"Farms to Make a Living” 


Wie at Greensboro, Ga., I met 
Mr. J. G. Underwood, one of the 


~ 





most successful young farmers in Greene 
County. He comes from a family of 
good farmers, and when I asked how he 
was getting along he replied as follows: 
“IT farm to make a living, and I am do- 
ing this and accumulating a little clear 
cash from year to year. I have just de- 
posited in the bank $157 that I received 
from a sale of Otootan soybeans. I made 
those on a nine-acre piece of corn, and 
this does not represent more than half 
that I gathered. I grow all the wheat 
that I need. I have just carried te mill 
the last of my 1927 crop and have all of 
my 1928 crop to use yet, except what I 
sowed in the fall. If I were to start out 
to make money farming I would soon be 
deep in debt, but when I go out to make 
a living, some clear money always comes 
to me.” 

There is a world of wisdom in what 
Mr. Underwood said, and a world of 
satisfaction in his method of farming. 


When he comes to town he brings some- 
thing to sell, and goes back with more 
money instead of with less. Robert 


Peach Growers of Upson County 
Hoping for Better Returns 


ARCH 15 found me at Thomaston, 

Georgia, the noted little city that is 
making such a phenomenal growth in 
cotton manufacturing and has held such 
a great record as a peach producing cen- 
ter. Last year the peach men of Upson 
County shipped over 1,500 cars, but they 
didn’t make any profit. 


When I was there the scene around 
Thomaston was a lovely one to behold. 
The peach trees were all in full bloom 
and the orchards had received all the 
needed pruning, spraying, harrowing, and 
cultivation. The growers cut back their 
trees severely and are doing all in their 
power to limit the crop and to increase 
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the size and quality of the fruit. 


The trees have ample blooms on them, 
but no one as yet knows the extent of 
the shedding that will be caused by the 
excessive rains that we have had. I 
hope that only a moderate crop of fruit 
will be set. If the Central of Georgia 
railroad’s estimate of the crop to be 
around 14,000 cars proves correct, then 
the growers will receive some profit from 
the crop. So many growers have pulled 
up some of their trees and so many 
trees have died from disease, I cannot 
see where a big crop can come from. 


The farmers of Upson are delayed, as 
all Georgia farmers have been. They 
are anxious to get to work, and I trust 
that the rainy season is over. I saw 
some fine grain crops in this section, and 
the lovely pink of the peach orchards 
contrasted well with the beautiful green 
of the oat fields. 











Get behind the 


wheeland get 
the facts! 


thousands of motorists are 
doing » 7 test Buick against any 
other car, learn the full extent 
of its leadership » » then you, too, 
will buy a Buick. 


All automobiles are not alike! Drive a Buick — test it thoroughly 
in comparison with any other car —and the results will lead you 


to Buick. Be sure to ask us 
about the liberal G. M. A. C. 
Time Payment Plan, which 
makes it easy to own a Buick. 


Do as 







SERIES 116 SERIES 121 SERIES 129 
Sedans - + $1220to $1320 Sedans - - $1450to $1520 Sedans - - $1875 to $2145 
Coupes - - $1195 to $1250 Coupes - - $1395to0 $1450 Coupes - - $1865 to $1875 
Sport Car - $1225 Sport Car - $1325 Sport Cars - $1525 to $1550 


These prices f. o. b. Buick Factory, special equipment extra. Convenient terms can be arranged on 
the liberal G. M. A. C. Time Payment Plan. 


BUICK 


WITH MASTERPIECE BODIES BY FISHER 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT:::; 
~~ 





BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
See 
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| THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR | 


V ONDAY, April 8—Whenever pos- 
4 sible, dry white clothes out of doors, 
but colored ones in the shade. It is dif- 
ficult to keep clothes that are dried in- 
doors a good color. 
The action of sun 
and air upon moist 
fabrics has an im- 
portant bearing upon 
the whiteness of 
clothes. 

Tuesday, April 9. 
—To straighten your 
celluloid knitting 
needles which have 
become bent, pour 
hot water over them, straighten with the 
fingers, and then plunge into cold water 
to harden. 

Wednesday, April 10.—Milk, cod liver 
oil, corn products, and leafy green food 
make children and chickens grow. 

Thursday, April 11.—Whispering in 
company is a very bad habit, and should 
be avoided. The man, woman, or child 
who does it commits a serious breach of 
good conduct. After all, the little things 
of life are the big things. 

Friday, April 12.—Use stones to beau- 
tify your garden. Flat ones may be used 
for stepping stones in the path. Others 
may be used to bank the garden and for 
walls. Remember, however, to make 
them less important than the growth 
around them. No one wants a garden 
of stones set off with flowers. 


MRS. W. N. HUTT 


Saturday, April 13.—Have green let- 
tuce leaves for tomorrow's dinner and 
try this dressing on it: Mix equal parts 
of whipped cream, mayonnaise, and cot- 
tage cheese. After putting the dressing 
on the salad, top it with a piece of pimi- 
ento or a little chopped pickle. 


iettiatasinaealamees au 
| KEEPING BEAUTIFUL 


Beautiful Feet 

O RAISE the arch of the foot and 

make the ankles firm and slim, an 
excellent exercise is to stand with the 
heels together, the feet turned out, hands 
on hips, and tip-toe 10 times, lifting the 
heels exactly together. Then, standing 
in the same position, turn the toes in til! 
the big toes touch and tip-toe in the 
same Next, sit on a high chair or 





way. 

















a table, stretch 
the legs out 
straight in 
front, keep 
knees | stiff 
and, putting 
the feet to- 
gether, bend 
them down- 
ward towards 
the floor as 
far as they 

will go; then 

bend them 

upwards. Af- 

terwards ex- 

ercise each 

foot separate- 

ly in the same 

way. 

Rotate the 
left foot on 
the ankle first towards the right foot, 
then away from it; repeat with the right 
foot towards the left. 

Massage, too, is excellent. Grip ankle 
with both hands, thumbs in front, and 
draw the hands very slowly and firmly 
up the leg to the knee. Then slide the 
hands down the leg lightly to the ankle. 
Repeat 10 times on each leg and mas- 
sage the thigh in the same way. Next, 
take the calf of the leg between both 
hands and roll briskly. 


| A KITCHEN SHOWER | 
| CONTEST | 


l | 
TMHE following contest is clever for a 

kitchen shower. The blanks are 
filled in with names of utensils, foods, 
or something in the kitchen :— 








Her name was— , and she was a 
good———-._In fact, they said there 
was no in all the country round. 
He was a— on the baseball team and 
one of the best —. 

Now, her father was one of those peo- 
ple who always wear a hat and 
pass the————— on Sundays. He didn’t 
like her lover because he hadn't any 
— and said he was fit only to - 
wood. 

One 


some 


evening her lover brought her 
s and they went down to the 

of the road where they could 

in peace and gaze at the — in the 

sky. Here her father and her 

heart began to Wis. flee,” she 

said. So they did and were married. 





TWO ILLUSTRATIONS OF SPRINGTIME 
PLANTING FOR SUMMER FLOWERS 
shown 
features: 


ittractive residence 
many delightful 
the porch, the 
and the light ov 
the hinged 
screens, 
nuals that 


but 
has 


small 
left 


The 
at the 


preparation of 
soil for 
base plantings. 
The plantings 
rounding this 
derfully c ha 
ing home below 
its screened 

give an 
nials. This 

country home 
delightful resi 
oa 8. &. Hi 
Davidson Cou 
Tennessee. 


Answers: 1, Bell; 2, cook; 3, grater; 
4, pitcher; 5, batters; 6, stovepipe; 7, 
plate; 8, dough; 9, chop; 10, flour; 11, 
fork; 12, spoon; 13, dipper; 14, spider; 
15, sink; 16, lettuce. 
MRS. R. A. McCULLEN. 
Sampson County, North Carolina. 


SALADS FOR SPRING DAYS | 


* & SALAD a day” is not difficult when 
there is a variety of fresh fruit and 
vegetables from which to choose. 








Carrot Relish Salad.—One cup carrots, 2 


cups celery, 2 cups cabbage, French dressing. 
Dice celery and cabbage. Grate carrots and 
add to other ingredients just before serving. 
Mix all together, moisten well with the French 
dressing, and serve cold with mayonnaise 
dressing and a few chopped nuts sprinkled 
over the top. 

Raw Vegetable Salad.—One package 
flavored gelatine, ™% cup cold water, 1 pint 
boiling water, 2 tablespoons vinegar, ™% tea- 
spoon salt, shake of red pepper, % cup beets 
cut fine, % cup raw carrots cut fine, % cup 
raw cabbage cub fine, % cup celery cut fine. 
Dissolve gelatine in cold water, then add the 
boiling water. Add vinegar, salt, and pep- 
per. Chill. When slightly thickened, stir in 
beets, carrots, cabbage, celery. Put into 
individual molds. Let it set until firm. Serve 
on lettuce with mayonnaise. This recipe 
serves six. 

Tomato and Asparagus Salad.—On a bed of 
lettuce, place a slice of tomato and then on 
top of this place three stalks of asparagus. 
Across the asparagus place a strip of green 
pepper and serve with French dressing. A 
drained canned tomato can be used instead 
of the fresh one. 

Spinach Salad.—Two pounds spinach, 1 small 
onion, 4% cupful finely cut celery, 4% cupful 


lemon 
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small 
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French dressing, 2 hard cooked eggs, 
salt, lettuce. Wash the spinach very 
thoroughly and cook in its own juices 
with 1 teaspoonful of salt until tendey, 
Drain and chop. Chill and add the op. 
ion finely chopped and the celery, 
Moisten with the French dressing 
which has been highly seasoned. Play 
in individual molds, chill thoroughly, 
and turn out on lettuce leaf. Garnish 
with hard cooked eggs cut in eighths 
lengthwise. 

Jellied Fruit Salad.—One envelop 
gelatine, % cup cold water, 2 cup 
boiling water, % cup mild vinegar, y 
cup sugar, 3 cups fresh fruit cut ip 
small pieces. Soak gelatine in colj 
water ten minutes and then add boil. 
ing water, vinegar, and sugar. Strain, 
and when mixture begins to becom 
stiff, add fruit, using oranges, banana, 
apples, and grapefruit or canned fruit 
alone or in combination. Turn into 
mold, first dipped in cold water, and 
chill. Remove from mold to nest ¢ 


door, 


an- 


the 


sur- 
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with 
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crisp lettuce leaves; accompany with may0t 


naise or boiled salad dressing. 
| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 








terns ordered at one time, 30 cents) 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your ordet 
sheet, being sure to state number and sit 
of pattern wanted. 

Send for a copy of our latest Fashion Mage 
zine. It is splendid and contains attractiv 
styles for the spring season, suggestions t 
garding gifts that can be made at home, al 
attractive styles for children and a good s 
lection of embroidery. Send 15 cents today 
for your copy, addressing Fashion Depart 
ment, The Progressive Farmer. 


“oo of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat 


——— 


VITAMINES IN EGGS | 


—- 








HE fats of eggs compare favorably 
with butterfat as a source of vitamine 
A. This vitamine has much to do, yo 
know, with preventing certain forms 
eye trouble. ; 
Vitamine B is in the egg yolk. This 
vitamine: has to do with nervousness, 10% 
of appetite, and susceptibility to infec 
tions. 
The egg yolk is comparatively rich ® 
vitamine C which is very abundant #@ 
milk and orange juice. C prevents scurvy 
Vitamine D is known as the sunshine 
vitamine. It is mostly in cod liver 
and cream, but is found also in egg Y® 
D prevents rickets; it seems to com 


the use of lime and phosphorus in bone 


making. 
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’ HOW TO DO SMOCKING 


L_——— . . . > 
~ y= smocking this summer, It is an 
/ attractive way of holding fullness in 

place and is very decorative. 














~ at o Much depends on the initial preparation 
for smocking. It is well to use a dotted 

| cooked eggs or checked material at first and after 
Spinach very that dots can be made or a pattern used. 
its own jam It is better if there is not too much 
it until tende < a : ill be I a 
nd add the op. fullness as the garment wi e heavy 
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Showing the Dots. 
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Gathering. 
GATHERED SMOCKING 


Different arrangement of dots will give dii- 


effects. 


The first stitch used at the top of a de- 
sign in gathered smocking is usually the out- 
line stitch. Work on the first row of gather- 
ing and take up a few threads of each plait 
in each stitch. 
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Plain Smocking. 
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Single Cable Stitch; Stitch Outline. 
SINGLE CABLE STITCH 


Work from left to right as in outline stitch. 
But make one stitch outline and one stitch 
crewel, 
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DOUBLE CABLE STITCH 


This is two rows of single cable stitches, 
one close to the other, taking care to place 
a crewel stitch parallel to an outline and an 


outfine parallel. TRIS S. DAVENPORT, 


Louisiana Extension Service. 
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hion Mage 
s attractive 
zestions ft 
home, also 
a good st 
sents today 
on Depart: 
A dress that is neither a plain sports dress nor a street dress but is a combination 
———" of both is very popular this spring and summer. These three shown are excellent 
‘ examples of this style. The first and third are made of material with more or less 
3S | body but the middle one is prettiest in soft Pry ds, 
__ 
3408—Has good lines and is easily made. 18 years, 3%, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust 
favorably The pattern comes in sizes 36, 38, 40, measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards 
f vitamine 42, 44, 46, and 48 inches bust meas- of 40-inch material with % yard of 
9 do, you ure, Size 3% requires 3 yards of 40- 12)4-inch contrasting. 
forms of inch material with $4 yard of 27-inch —_3455—Cotton is quite the most fashionable 
contrasting. material now, for which let us South- 
‘ 2568—Have you noticed that belts are be- erners be devoutly thankful. The 
yk. This ing worn just a little higher than colors, weaves, and textures are beau- 
sness, 1088 they have been? This dress is at- tiful enough for any occasion. This 
to infec- tractive for hot summer days. The is a most charming way to make 
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ts scurvy, 
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0 control 


one shown here is white and pale 
pink figured chiffon. Its only trim- 
ming is a vestee of white chiffon. A 
few pink crystal beads add to the 
charm of the dress. This is a good 
Pattern because the blouse effect can 
be given by making the waist of 
one material, the skirt of another, 
and worn with an ensemble coat of 
one of the materials lined with the 
other. This pattern comes in sizes 16, 


one of the so-called English prints, 
blocked piques, linenes, or ratines. 
This dress is white with a blue and 
orange figure. It is trimmed with a 
binding of white and has a white 
kid belt. This pattern is designed 
for sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
and 44 inches bust measure. Size 3% 
requires 3% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial with 5 yards of binding. 
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POSTUM 





2,000,000 
families invite 
you to share 
the delights of 
this drink 





Sir pown to dinner this evening in 
any of these 2,000,000 homes. Note 
carefully the drink that is served 
you. Its deep brown color that light- | Totest Postum’s value fully, make 
ens to gold as cream is added. Itsen- it your mealtime drink for thirty 
ticing aroma, tangy as a woodland days, in place of caffein. Then meas- 
in October... ure your gains—in health and hap- 
Now lift the cup and drink. Drink Piness. See how soundly you sleep! 
deep... Ah, we knew you would like See how much better you feel—and 
Postum! So different from the “in- /ook/ Like millions who have tried 
valid drink” you may have expected. Postum before you, you’ll become 
Instead, a rich, distinctive flavor, a Postum enthusiast for life! 


tains nocaffein—no artificial stimu- 
lant of any kind. 





‘from golden ripe grain—from 


mellow, full-bodied! 
» full-bodied Postum costs much less than other 
Nor is this all. You'll find youren- mealtime drinks—only one-half 
joyment of Postum, unlike that of cent a cup. Order from your grocer. 
caffein, does not end at the table. It Or mail the coupon for one week’s 
only begins there. For Postum has 
supply free, as a start on your 30- 
no after-effects. It never robs you of oa 
_ day test. Please indicate whether 
sleep, never frays your nerves, never ‘sh I Pen de j 
impairs digestion, as caffein so often YOU W'S! BStRAT SOHEM, MAES Hp 
stantly in the cup, or Postum Cereal, 


does. Postum is safe! 4 by boili 
oe repare , boiling. 
The reason? Postum is made lt y g 





























. —4-29 
= hole wheat and bran, blended Postum Company, Incorporated, Battle Creek, Mich. 
and roasted. A drink that con- I_ want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please 

send me, without cost or atignien, one weck’s supply of 
INSTANT eres La ine ‘ ; oe 
repared instantly in the cu; whic 
© 1929, P. Co., Inc. "4 pellet tonen ° “f . ae — 
(prepared by boiling) 

Pisum is one of the Post Food Products, which Name 
include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, Post’s Bran Street 
Flakes and Post’s Bran Chocolate. Your grocer sells 
Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made in the City ——-- - State 
cup by adding boiling water, is one of the easiest Fill in completely—Print name and address 
drinks in the world to prepare. Postum Cereal is In Conete, address CanapIAN Postum Company, Ltd. 
also easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. 2 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 

i - 
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You'll Like 
Their Easy Handling 


UST as soon as you get into the field with these 
John Deere haying machines, you will appreciate 
the special features that make them easy to handle. 


John Deere High-Lift Mower 


Handy controls give easy, 
high lift—35 inches at outer 
shoe with foot pedal; 44 inches 
with lever control. 

The 21-point clutch insures 
instant starting of knife in 
heaviest hay. Carefully fitted, 
high-quality cutting parts mean 
clean cutting, long service. 

Cutter bar floats — reduces 
draft. Great flexibility per- 
mits bar to follow ground 
evenly. 

Any necessary adjustments 
are easily made. Repairs can 


Inspect this easy 


handlin 
John Deere pm Ol For 


be made with ordinary farm 
tools. 
The Sulky Rake 

Slight pressure on foot trip 
lever gives quick, clean dump- 
ing. Hand lever sets teeth 
high or low. Other adjust- 
ments are equally simple. 

Interchangeable wheels give 
double wear on ratchet teeth. 
Dump rods are reversible. 

Tooth holders accommodate 
minimum or maximum num- 
ber of teeth — two rakes in 
one. 


mower and rake at your 
bes literature write John 


Deere, Moline, Illinois, and ask for Booklet (D-635 


Po 


MOLINE. IL} 





“DEER 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 





‘s aca Da 


Write quick for new proposition. We of- 
fer $8.00 a day and a new Chevrolet 
Coach, for demonstrating and tak- 

ing orders for Comer All-Weather 
Topcoats and Raincoats. Spare 

time pb: » experience required. 
Sample tfit free. Write now. 


Comer ‘Mfg. Co., Dept. R-202, Dayton, Ohio 


Catch Fish? 


Eels, Mink, Muskrats with 

our folding galvanized STEEL WIRE TRAPS. Write for 
our FREE TRAP OFFER and Bargain Catalog. $1 Box 
of our Famous Fish Bait FREE to introduce our traps. 
WALTON SUPPLY CO., Dept. E-2, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


80 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
810 Worth of Records FREE 


of iving! Just think! 
AGENUINEDAVIS PHON- 
OGRAPH on 30 Days’ Free 
Trial, and on terms as low as 


$4 A MONTH 


case you decide 

: to buy. Magnificent 
{Instruments iy quartered oak 
iano a | 


CHEVROLE I 
Coach 











tandard prices—and $1¢ 
, ions of records FREE. 
Send No Money | 
Jost a wi 
and AT ay Only a limited 
we 2 of machines ship 


© opportunity. 
Dept. 652156, ROROMO, ID. 





AGENTS w5a22% 


Famous Carnation Products. Creams, Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods, Household Necessities. Widely 
known line; 200 items; 150% profit. Experience unneces- 
sary. Write today. Carnation Co., 653, St. Louis, Mo. 


HOW TO KEEP 
Turkeys From Dying 


Thousands of turkey raisers from 

all parts of the United States have 

found that Rayzem takes the bad 

luck out of Turkey raising. Rayzem 

isa stomach and intestinal antisep- 

tic that is guaranteed to prevent 

blackhead. Follow our instructions 

use Rayzem and you will have good 

sare trial size $1.10 post- 

m size $2.50; large size 

D. if you wish. Money 
back if you are not catistied. Order now. 
EVERARD-MORRIS CO. 

930 Rice St.. . St. Paul, Minn. 














CLUB WORK TO DO NOW 


| 
By B. O. WILLIAMS | 





CALF CLUB 
ONTINUE to feed during 
April with only slight reduction in 
amount of hay fed, even though the calf 
is on grass. Young grass is watery and 
contains very little 
nutriment. 

2. Curry the heifer 
vigorously each day 
in order to remove 
the dead hair, cleanse 
the skin, and stimu- 
late blood circulation 
for the growth of a 
spring crop of hair. 

3. Shape the horns 
with file, rasp, and 
emery paper. If in doubt as to method 
of doing this consult your county agent. 

4. Sow feed crops or make plans for 
land and other necessities to sow them 
later. 

5. Plan a fourth- to half-acre to sow in 
millet to be fed as a green crop next 
summer when pastures are poor. 


POULTRY CLUB 


1. Brood chicks on clean ground; that 
is, land that was not used by chickens 
last year. 

2. In brooding with hens use a brood- 
ing coop and keep the hen confined for at 
least the first week. 

3. In artificial brooding maintain tem- 
perature from 95 to 100 degrees Fahren- 
heit under the rim of the hover two inches 
from floor. Make sure that 
brooder is of sufficient size to 
maintain proper temperature 
for the number of chicks 
brooded. Many brooder stoves 
are rated too high in 
capacity. 

4. Do not feed chicks 
until they are at least 48 
hours old. Feed five 
times daily during the 
first week. As soon as 
chicks are accustomed 
to feed give them all 
they will eat without 
waste. 


heifers 


B. O. WILLIAMS 


5. Make sure that 

chicks receive a balanc- 
ed ration. Skimmilk or 
buttermilk should be 
included in the ration. 
Hard cooked eggs fed at the rate of 
three eggs per 100 chicks daily 
should be included during the first 
two weeks. 

6. Get the chicks into the sunlight 
as early as the weather will permit. 
supply green feed and chick size oyster 
sne 


A “MARTIN POLE” ON A SOUTH GEORGIA | FARM 


ee Progressice Farmer 


PIG CLUB 

1, Plant soybeans for summer forage, 

2. Full feed sow on well balanced ration 
to maintain maximum milk flow. The best 
way to feed the young pig is through her, 

3. Provide sanitary quarters for young 
pigs to prevent skin diseases and internal 
parasites. 

4. In selecting pigs from spring litters 
for pig club work, choose only outstand- 
ing individuals. 

5. Build a creep in which pigs may be 
fed as this will stimulate rapid gains. 

CORN CLUB 

1. Turn under cover crop so as to thor- 
oughly mix organic matter with the soil, 

2. Thorough preparation before plant- 
ing reduces labor later in the season. 

3. Plant corn so that the spacing in 
rows and hills will give maximum number 
of plants per acre based on fertility of 
soil and probable moisture supply. 


| YOUR UNCLE’S VIEW | 


| 
i 








“Give to the world the best you have, 
And the best will come back to you.” 


EAR Boys and Girls:— 


Imagination sometimes plays queer 
tricks on us but I wish I might tell each 
of you personally how strongly I believe 
that it’s worth while to imagine and dream 
and build air castles just as often as you 
wish. Of course I know that a boy re- 
turning home on a dark night and having 
to pass by a graveyard has his troubles 
but they seldom last. 


Today’s dreams become tomorrow's 
facts. Imagine with me that we are liv- 
ing back in the 70's and 80’s and that 

someone among us has 
told a wild tale about 
men flying like birds— 
and that that day is not 
50 years away. How 
we should have laughed 
when somebody replied, 
“What an imagination 
you have got!” But 
suddenly we find our- 
selves back in 1929. 
Whose time is it to laugh 
now? 


Build your castles 
high; dream your 
dreams of happiness and 
accomplishment. You 
will be the better for it 
I believe in the boy or 

girl who has hopes; who can see a goal 
far ahead. It doesn't matter greatly 
whether you are “imagining” some 
wonderful new invention, a fine farm, 
or a well ordered home. All I ask is 


i nal aiin roon  i n i a 7 N 


This is the type of martin home that so many Progressive F armer boys and girls are plan- 
re 


ning for 1930. The “blue darter 
a eolony of purple martins like this nearby. 


hawk doesn’t have much chance in the chicken yard w! 
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Big SALE 


Catalo Q SUMMER 


FREE :. 


Mail 
the 
Coupon 
Save Big Money on 
Everything to Wear 
for the Entire Family 


Just off the press! Mall the coupon 
todayforfre catalog of this won- Z 
derful B/H Special Sale, just 
starting. You will be amazed 
at these special bargain 
prices, on everything 
to wear for the 
whole family—also 
household items, 
jewelry, etc. Save 
ig money— and 
s better, in the 
latest styles for 
Summer. We ship 
Cc. 0. D. on approval. 
You don’t send 1 penny 
in advance. Get this free 
catalog before it’s too 
late. 


Bargains Like These! 


18/4 Bargains: Ladies’ 
Misses’ All-silk Pongee Dress 
for $1.69! Beautifully trimmed 
with contrasting green material, 
has lovely pockets, tailored in- 
verted pleats, neat button trim. 
A marvelous bargain. Typical 
men’s bargain: 3 yarn dyed full 
cut Chambray shirts, all for $1. 


Get this B/H Special Sale 
Catalog at once! 




























Look over its amaz- 
Ing bargains be- 
fore you buy. Save 
big money — you will] 
be delighted. 


|\COUPON 


‘ 
Bernard Hewitt & Co. 
Chicago, Ill. Dept. R58z 
Please send me at once the new 
B/H Sale Catalog, just off the press, 
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Harness = 
Lightnin 


This book will 
You can 
harmless 


amaze you. | 
make lightning as 
Ss a Summer 





breeze. You can end its terrible menace to your 
property This booklet gives the real truth in 
plain, common-sense language. Written by ex- 
Derts of the world-famous Kretzer System, who 
have protected thousands of buildings throughout 
the country. Recommended by your insurance 
company. Protect yourself and your J 


Pr perty. Be safe. 
ree copy today. 





Send for your PREE/ 
by | 


ST. LOUIS LIGHTNING 
ROD CO. 






Dillon Bldg., Box O, 
St. Louis, Mo. 












Cuts and Bruises 


on ankle, hock, stifle or knee, 
should be treated promptly with 
Absorbine. Does not blister or 
remove the hair. At druggists, 
or$2.50 postpaid. Describe your 
ease for special instructions. 
llorse book 3-B free. 
A satisfied user says: “I had a coh that knocked 
his knee and became badly swollen. After 
= using Absorbine he completely recovered and 


is now pacing as good as ever.” 


INV TIN 
WF. YOUNG. Inc. 384 Lyman St.. Springfield, Mass.| 
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Whooping 
Cough 


For fifty years Vapo-Cresolene has 
relieved ihe paroxysms of Whoopin 
Cough. Use it tonight and save the child 
from that wracking cough. Cresolene 
is widely used for Coughs, Bronchitis, 
Spasmodic Croup Sold by r 
and Bronchial your: 
ae druggist 


gst. fore 


Send for descri tive booklet. Vr vo-Cresolene Co. 
Dept. 424, 62 Cortlandt Street, New York City 











that you listen to a great idealist who | 
wrote a long time ago: Build your dream 
castles high and then get busy and put a | 
foundation under them. Let the other | 
fellow laugh if he will. The wildest 
imaginings of your mind may require 
only a foundation. Dream your dreams 
and then set out to achieve them. 
WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 

The Wise Boy.—‘! like baseball as my dog 
likes a bone.” 

Our Knowledge Shelf.—If you're 
in our “flower exchange’? Uncle P. F. ha 
“exchange” list waiting for you. Also when 
you write, tell him what flowers you have to 
and what you would like to ex- 
change them for. A number of the booklets, 
“What College Is Best?” are still available. 
Six cents in stamps will bring one to you. 

I Ask You.—Do maples bloom? If so, what 
is the color of the blooms? Take a look about 
you in the woods and see if you can find an 
answer The difference between six dozen 
dozen and a half dozen dozen is the difference 
between seventy-two dozen and six dozen. 
Now someone asks me, “Which is the heavier, 
a pound of lead or a pound of feathers?” 
iTo Test Your Vocabulary.—Think of some 
noun and then see how many adjectives you 
can think of that might desctYibe it; for ex- 
ample, “apple’—red, yellow, luscious, russet, 
speckled, mealy, mellow, rotten, bruised, 
tempting. 


interested 


s an 


exchange 


Yours in the game, 


Unk ¢F— 
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4-H CLUBS BEING FORMED | 
— ail 
YNDER the direction of the county 
farm agents 4-H clubs are being 
organized throughout Alabama. T. A. 


Sims, state club leader, reports that the 
work is making satisfactory progress and 
that a big enrollment is expected. Each of 
five counties—Cullman, Covington, Dale, 
DeKalb, and Etowah—has enrolled 500 or 
more, according to reports received from 
the county agents in these counties. As 
during the last few years, cotton seems 
to be the leading project, although calf 
clubs, pig clubs, corn clubs, and other 
clubs are being formed. re 








NINE-SQUARE WORD SQUARES| 
| | 


By CECIL E. HENKEL 
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O solve the puzzle, 

begin with the up- 
per left hand square, 
find a three-letter word 
that means “something 
worn on the head,”’ and 
write it down in the 


three squares at the 
N top. Continue cross- 


i wise and vertically un- 
til the word square is 


























MARCH 23 

completed. Answers 
PUZZLE will appear next week. 
Crosswise 


. Worn on the head. 
. A girl’s name. 
. A small animal. 
Vertical 
. Pronoun (feminine). 
. A girl’s name. 
To do fancy work. 


why = 








wre 




















| WILLIE WILLIS | 
| By R. QUILLEN—(orsright, 1929. by 


Publishers Syndicate 
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“Tf it’s polite for me to give up things 
to other folks, it looks like it would be 
their turn to be polite sometime.” 

“IT could get Papa to help me with my 
’rithmetic, but my head's still sore where 
he helped ma last night.” 
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Princess Gertrude, owned by Charles A. Shepard, Winter- 


ville, Ga. Record made at Georgia egg laying contest 


Oatmeal Wins Again! 


Grand Champion of all North American egg laying 
contests, all breeds; Princess Gertrude, a Quaker 
Ful-O-Pep raised hen—335 eggs in 51 weeks 


NCE again the value of Quaker Ful-O-Pep Feeds—the 
oatmeal feeds—is proved in competition. Princess 
Gertrude, winner of the Grand Championship International, 


| all breeds, with a record of 335 eggs in 51 weeks, was raised 


on Quaker Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter and Quaker Ful-O-Pep 
Growing Mash. 


More and more poultry owners are turning to the famous 
oatmeal mashes. Right now is the time for you to consider 


the advantages of using 
1 Quaker 
FUL-O-PEP | ad 
CHICK STARTER 


Quaker 
FUL-O-PEP 
GROWING MASH 


By all means, feed Quaker Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter for the 
first 6 weeks! This is the oatmeal feed that insures a good 
start. After the 6th week, feed Quaker Ful-O-Pep Grow- 
ing Mash, because oatmeal is important as long as growth 
and development are in progress. Oatmeal builds pullets 
that have healthy organs and the disposition to lay. Oatmeal 
builds finest market fowl. Oatmeal—properly blended with 
the other good ingredients Quaker uses—is a most econom- 


ical, most profitable feed for poultry. See your Quaker Dealer. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


BUY QUAKER FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS 


» 
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The Season is Late 


You will need PLENTY OF NITRATE 


to push your crops through on time 
and to a profitable yield 


You will be Better Satisfied 
if you use 


Calcium Nitrate 


(Nitrate of Lime) 
15% Nitrogen 18.2% Ammonia 
20% Calcium (56% limestone equivalent) 


Apply 100-200 (| to COTTON, after chopping 


pounds ( to CORN, when knee to 
per acre waist high 


T. S. Wood, Greer, S. C., on sandy loam soil used 300 Ibs, 
15-30-15 (new order) fertilizer at planting time, and sides 
dressed with 200 lbs. Calcium Nitrate. He picked 4151 lbs, 
lint cotton from 5 acres—or average of 830 lbs. lint per acre, 








If you really want GOOD COTTON—ask your dealer for 
prices and information on CALCIUM NITRATE or write 
us for pamphlets Nos. 11 and 21. 


Synthetic Nitrogen Products Corporation 


New York Atlanta 
Raleigh Plant City Memphis Shreveport 
ADDRESS NEAREST OFFICE 


1 NITROG 

















Think of it! Skyscraper quality in hog, cattle and poultry 
fence at the price of ordinary ionadl a. better made and 
more lasting fence with full weight, full gauge wires 
made of the genuine COP-R-LO 

Wheelin Hinge-Joint Fence is good fence made better 
than ever. Pure zinc applied by the Wheeling method 
insures a tight, protective coating. And, Wheeling Fence 
is stretched up and tested in Wheeling Mills day in and 
day out to insure the utmost in fence performance. 

It does not take an expert judge of fence to realize 
that with all these advantages Wheeling Hinge- Joint 
Fence is the most profitable as well as most economical 
fence to buy. Costs less per year of service because 
made of the more costly, longer-wearing COP-R-LOY. 
Insist that your dealer give you these EXTRA VALUES! 
Wheeling Corrugating Company, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Branches: New York, Buffalo. Philadelphia, Chicago, 

Kansas City, St. Louis, Richmond, Chattanooga, 
Jinneapolis, Des Moines, Columbus, Ohio 


Channelarain Roofing 





W 






Patented no-leak channel wall drains off the water— 


AN you imagine a long room with 

tables just covered with letters, hun- 
dreds and hundreds of letters? The 
judges settled down to the task of read- 
ing them (every one of them carefully) 
and deciding which one would help Dr. 
Green most in solving Jonas and Easter 
Ann’s problem. As time went on we became 
very puzzled indeed. Hundreds of our 
subscribers advised that they each stay in 
his or her own church and let the child 
decide for itself when it becomes old 
enough to understand for itself, but there 
were other hundreds who insisted that such 
a course would be ruinous and that the 
family should be united in religion. Still 
others protested that both were wrong and 
an entirely different church should be 
joined. Several women brought out the 
very good idea that if a woman had a hus- 
band interested and active in any church 
in these modern times she had better 
thank her luck stars and join his church 
and so encourage him. 

Eight out of ten suggested that Jonas 
and Easter Ann have twins so we just 
had to finish the story that way. Wouldn’t 
it be splendid if life’s problems could be 
so easily arranged? However, very few 
are so favored. 

We wish we could write a personal let- 
ter to every contestant telling you each 
one how much we appreciate the beautiful 
thoughts expressed; but the task would 
be too great to undertake, so we take 
this means of thanking you for the real 
blessing your letters have been to us, 
even though you may not have won the 
prize. 

To Mrs. C. L. Rhodes of Rockingham 
County, Virginia, goes the prize of $5 in 
cash. Her ending to the story is given 
below :— 

THE PRIZE WINNER 
| HAVE read with 
problem that is confronting Jonas and 
Easter Ann. This, I think, should have 
been settled before marriage, but as in 
many other cases, it was not. 

I know it is naturally harder for some 
folks to change church homes than it is 
for others. I think childhood training 
and home influence have much to do with 
the denomination we choose for a church 
home, but I believe the greatest trouble 
with not only the church, but country as 
well, is too much creed and not enough 
Christ. 

I believe as a rule we can be more 
useful in the church of our choice, but I 
also believe if we have enough of the 
spirit of Christ in our hearts we can live 
good, useful Christian lives in almost 
any denomination. 


much interest the 


If I were in Dr. Green’s place I should 
advise Jonas and Easter Ann to get 
down on their knees and stay there until 
one of them got enough of the spirit of 
Christ to go with the other, then I should 
advise them to take the child into that 
church and leave creed alone and try to 
teach it the things that Christ taught. 
When the child came to years of account- 
ability 1 should cheerfully permit it to 
decide its choice of a church home. May 
we all pray that the people of our be- 
loved United States get less creed and 
more Christ in their hearts. 

MRS. C. L. RHODES. 

Rockingham County, Virginia. 

And as a splendid surprise we give the 
end of the story as written by Mrs. Cripps 
herself. 

Dr. Green's brow cleared and he turned 
smilingly to the waiting “parents-to-be.” 
“I takes it, Jonas, that you is willin’ 
to go half way with Easter Ann?” 

“Ves sir, yes, sir, Ise willin’ to give her 
half the road.” 

“And you, Easter Ann, is willin’ to do 
the same, huh?” 

“T ain‘t nothin’ else.” 

“Then, I says,” Dr. Green paused im- 
pressively, “let Providence ’cide this mat- 





keeps your buildings oy Fire-proof and lightning- 
proof. Made of COP-R- OY and coated with pure Reg. U. S. 
“= We zinc for extra long service. See your dealer today. Pat. Office 


ter.’ Jonas, if a man child is entrusted 






The Progressice Farmer 


Jonas and Easter Ann Disagree 
The Prize Letter and Mrs. Cripps’ Own Conclusion 


to your care, then your wife will go with 
you and join the Baptist church, but if a 
female daughter comes to brighten your 
home, then you goes with your wife and 
joins the Methodist church. Does yoy 
both agree to this disarrangement ?” 

Jonas looked at Easter Ann and saw 
consent in her eyes. 

“AH right, Doc, we agree to that but in 
justice to Easter Ann, I tells both of you 
that I is gwine to do my best with Proyi- 
dence by prayin’ for a boy.” 

“IT aims to do some prayin’ myself,” 
thought Easter Ann but she was wise 
enough to keep it to herself. 


From that time on, two congregations 
became vastly interested in the arrival of 


Esau Nehemiah Coolidge Stribling Ange.’ 


line Harriet Pertinell Jones, for what 
colored individual ever kept his troubles 
to himself. Each flock feared losing a 
member and each fondly hoped to gain 
one. Prayers, long and earnest, were 
hourly sent Heavenward but the Baptists 
were urgently requestmg that a boy be 
sent to the Jones abode and _ the 
Methodists were just as fervently calling 
for a girl. 

Then came the time when Jonas was 
awakened at four o’clock in the morning. 
Easter Ann bade him get out the shining 
flivver and take her to the colored divis- 
ion of the Putney Memorial Hospital. 
For hours thereafter Jonas walked up 
and down Third Street. 


Daylight came, milk trucks and labor- 
ing men began to move about the streets. 
An hour more and the white collared 
residents began to appear. A little longer 
and vegetable wagons rattled by and 
housewives came out to do their market- 
ing and still Jonas walked. 


Interested Methodists and _ Baptists, 
finding the grocery closed, rattled up in 
cars of every age and description. Cold- 
ly, each faction eyed the other. Never 
had the coming of the stork in Darktown 
been awaited with more interest. 

A’ white capped nurse appeared and 
beckoned Jonas within. The little crowd 
on the. sidewalk waited impatiently for 
his return. Fifteen minutes later, Jonas, 
radiant and smiling, appeared. Methodists 
and Baptists gathered around him. 


“T craves to announce that up there in 
that room,” he pointed dramatically to a 
window on the third floor. “Esau Nehe- 
miah Coolidge Stribling Jones is a-layin’ 
with his mother.” 

An outburst of applause came from the 
Baptists. 

“He is the finest lookin’ youngun in 
Georgia and his Daddy sure is thankful 
that his prayers is done answered and 4 
boy has been sent to him.” 

The Baptists gathered around him, 
congratulating him as one of their own 
but he held up a silencing hand. 


“But I craves to state further that up 
there in that room Angeline Harriet Per- 
tinell Jones is also and too a-layin’ with 
her mother.” 

Surprise, wonderment, showed upon 
both Baptist and Methodist faces. 

“And Easter Ann is rejoicin’ that her 
prayers has done been answered and she 
has a fine little girl.” 

“Twins,” some one yelled, “The Lord 
has done sent one to each of ’em.” 


“He ain't,” Jonas denied flatly. “He 
sent both them chillun to both me and 
Easter Ann. We has been fightin’ ‘nuf 
‘bout ‘ligion. The Book done says that 4 
house which was divided ‘gainst itself 
ain’t gwine to stand. We ain’t gwine to 
start to pullin’ at them twinses like dogs 
over a possum. We is gwine to raise ‘em 
right and peaceable. Them chillun aint 
gwine to be neither Baptist nor Methodist. 
They is gwine to be Presbyterians along 
with their Ma and Pa.” , 

MRS. ALICE K. CRIPPS. 
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April 6, 1929 


OUR WEEKLY SERMON _ 


By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D.D. 








From Nubbin to Ear 
ATURE gave to man a large, wild, 
succulent grass. Upon this flaglike 

grass there grew a little edible nubbin. 

Man took this wild plant and began to 

develop it. After 

four centuries of pa- 
tient cultivation and 
improvement, this lit- 


tle tassel-like nub- 
bin evolved into a 
12-inch ear of dent 


corn. 

Without question, 
corn is the king of 
the plants that feed 
men and animals. 

197479 

No study would be more interesting 
to the average farm boy and girl than a 
study of the development from wild spe- 
cies of the plants and animals that feed 
and clothe the world. From simple to 
complex is nature’s law. She gives us 
nothing developed to its fullest possibili- 
ties. The wild apples became, in time, 
the Golden Delicious. The wild oat is 
eventually made to produce 100 bushels 
per acre. The wild hen, laying her an- 
nual small sitting of eggs, is evolved 
into the Leghorn, producing an egg a 
day throughout almost a whole year. 
The wild cow, giving enough milk for 
her calf, becomes the Holstein cow, pro- 
ducing 15 tons of milk a year. 

197 49 

Men also began life limited in their 
capabilities. Our bodies are given to us, 
tender little bits of energies with won- 
derful possibilities. What can be made 
out of the body is shown to us in the 
men and women who have perfected their 
physical life to the highest point. The 
superb athlete is proof of what the baby 
may become. 

Our minds are given to us, like the 
unexposed photographic plate. Immedi- 
ately after birth the mind begins to 
grow. Only a few men and women de- 
velop to their mental possibilities. It is 
stated on good authority that the aver- 
age man is less than one-half, mentally, 





J. W. HOLLAND 


what he has in him to become. Men 
like Mr. Edison, Dr. Steinmetz, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, are proof to us lesser 


mentalities that we ought to grow and 
develop our minds more extensively. 
19747 

Our souls are susceptible of an almost 
infinite growth. We gain soul when we 
do an unselfish deed. We grow when we 
form good habits through right action. 
We increase in soul measure when we 
forgive and pray for our enemies. 

To me Jesus Christ had the greatest 
soul that ever dwelt in a human body. 
His perfection is a constant incentive to 
me to grow into His likeness of thought, 
and attitude toward God and my fellow 
men. 

A great athlete spurs us to make our 
bodies as perfect as possible. A _ great 
thinker reveals to us the powers that are 
m our own minds. Christ inflames the 
desires of the soul to emulate His ex- 
ample. 


Our business on this planet is to grow! 


| FAVORITE BIBLE VERSES | 





SALMS 19:14—Let the words of my 
mcuth, and the meditations of my 
heart, be acceptable in thy sight, O Lord, 
my strength and my redeemer. 
John 11 :25—Jesus said unto her, I am 
the resurrection and the life; he that be- 
lieveth in me, though he were dead, yet 


shall he live. 
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OW=- PRICED CAR 


with all these costly 
car FEATURES 


WHIPPET 








4-COACH 





‘> DD 


Weorld’s Lowest Priced 
Four-Door Sedan 


995 


Coupe $535; Roadster $485; Touring $475; 
Commercial Chassis $365. 


WHIPPET 6 with 7-Bearing Crankshaft 


Coach $695; Coupe $695; Coupe (with rumble 
seat) $725; Sedan $760; Sport De Luze Roadster 
$850 (with rumble seat and extras). All Willys- 
Overlund prices f. o. Toledo, Ohio, and 
specifications subject to change without notice. 


] Silent timing chain —For quiet, smooth operation and long life, an adjustable 
silent timing chain drives the camshaft and auxiliary shaft of the new Superior Whippet. 


2 Full force-feed lubrication—The heavy, rugged crankshaft of the new 
Superior Whippet is drilled for full force-feed lubrication. 


3 Aluminum alloy invar steel strut pistons— This design prevents 
piston distortion and assures faster pick-up, greater speed and power, smoother operation 
and longer life. 


A Big fo ur-wheel brakes—Mechanical type brakes, positive and quick-acting, 
afford maximum driving safety. 


2 Snubbers and oversize bdlloon tires—These features, together with 
increased wheelbase and longersprings both front and rear, give exceptional riding comfort. 


ts Mono-control windshield — The windshield can be quickly and easily 
wound open or shut with one hand, even while the car is running. 


a *Finge r= Tip Control” —a single button, in the center of the steering wheel, 
Starts the motor, operates the lights and sounds the horn. Aside from its great convee 
nience, this fundamental improvement is also an important safety factor, as you can keep 
your foot always on the brake when starting or re-starting on a hill. 
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1 FELL DOWN TUESDAY MORNING- 

AND SPRAINED MY RIGHT ANKLE. 
IT HURTS SO BADLY |! 

CAN'T SLEEP AT NIGHT. 
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\ WS ig AT ANY DRUG STORE. 
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PUT SLOANS LINIMENT ON 
YOUR ANKLE. SLOANS LINIMENT 
MAKES PAIN GO RIGHT AWAY 
AND YOU CAN SLEEP. 

GET A 35¢ BOTTLE 
OF SLOAN'S LINIMENT 


















SPRAINS ? 
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KILLS PAIN 
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Progressive Farmer 
| Ads Are 
| Guaranteed Reliable 


| WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer adver- 
tising reliable if in writing advertisers and or- 
dering goods the subscriber says: ‘‘I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,’’ 
and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to 
us within thirty days from date of order, we 
will refund cost price of article purchased (not 
to exceed an aggregate of on any one 
advertiser), if such loss result from any fraudu- 
lent misrepresentation in our advertising col- 
umns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes 
| between reliable business houses and their pa- 
| trons, however; nor does this guarantee cover 
| advertising of real estate, be- 
cause buyers should person- 
ally investigate land before 
purchasing, 
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The Season is Late 


You will need PLENTY OF NITRATE 
to push your crops through on time 
and to a profitable yield 


You will be Better Satisfied 
if you use 


Calcium Nitrate 


(Nitrate of Lime) 
15% Nitrogen = 18.2% Ammonia 
20% Calcium (56% limestone equivalent) 


Apply 100-200 (| to COTTON, after chopping 
pounds ( to CORN, when knee to 
per acre waist high 
T. S. Wood, Greer, S. C., on sandy loam soil used 300 Ibs, 
15-30-15 (new order) fertilizer at planting time, and side- 


dressed with 200 Ibs. Calcium Nitrate. He picked 4151 lbs, 
lint cotton from 5 acres—or average of 830 lbs. lint per acre. 


If you really want GOOD COTTON—ask your dealer for 
prices and information on CALCIUM NITRATE or write 
us for pamphlets Nos. 11 and 21. 


Synthetic Nitrogen Products Corporation 

New York Atlanta 
Plant City Memphis 

ADDRESS NEAREST OFFICE 


Raleigh Shreveport 


Think of it! Skyscraper quality in hog, cattle and poultry 
fence at the price of ordinary fence! A better made and 
more lasting fence with full weight, full gauge wires 
made of the genuine COP-R-LOY. 

Wheelin, Hinge-Joint Fence is good fence made better 
than ever. Pure zinc applied by the Wheeling method 
insures a tight, protective coating. And, Wheeling Fence 
is stretched up and tested in Wheeling Mills day in and 
day out to insure the utmost in fence performance. 

It does not take an expert judge of fence to realize 
that with all these advantages Wheeling Hinge- Joint 
Fence is the most profitable as well as most economical 
fence to buy. Costs less per year of service because 
made of the more costly, longer-wearing COP-R-LOY. 
Insist that your dealer give you these EXTRA VALUES! 
Wheeling Corrugating Company, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Branches: New York, Buffalo, Philadel hia, Chicago, 
Kansas City, St. Louis, Richmond, Chattanooga, 
Minneapolis, Des Moines, Columbus, Ohio 


Channeldrain Roofing 


W 


Reg. U. S. 


AN you imagine a long room with 

tables just covered with letters, hun- 
dreds and hundreds of letters? The 
judges settled down to the task of read- 
ing them (every one of them carefully) 
and deciding which one would help Dr. 
Green most in solving Jonas and Easter 
Ann’s problem. As time went on we became 
very puzzled indeed. Hundreds of our 
subscribers advised that they each stay in 
his or her own church and let the child 
decide for itself when it becomes old 
enough to understand for itself, but there 
were other hundreds who insisted that such 
a course would be ruinous and that the 
family should be united in religion. Still 
others protested that both were wrong and 
an entirely different church should be 
joined. Several women brought out the 
very good idea that if a woman had a hus- 
band interested and active in any church 
in these modern times she had better 
thank her luck stars and join his church 
and so encourage him. 

Eight out of ten suggested that Jonas 
and Easter Ann have twins so we just 
had to finish the story that way. Wouldn't 
it be splendid if life’s problems could be 
so easily arranged? However, very few 
are so favored. 

We wish we could write a personal let- 
ter to every contestant telling you each 
one how much we appreciate the beautiful 


| thoughts expressed; but the task would 
| be too great to undertake, so we take 


this means of thanking you for the real 
blessing your letters have been to us, 
even though you may not have won the 
prize. 

To Mrs. C. L. Rhodes of Rockingham 
County, Virginia, goes the prize of $5 in 
cash. Her ending to the story is given 
below :— 

THE PRIZE WINNER 
| HAVE read with much 
problem that is confronting Jonas and 
Easter Ann. This, I think, should have 
been settled before marriage, but as in 
many other cases, it was not. 

I know it is naturally harder for some 
folks to change church homes than it is 
for others. I think childhood training 


interest the 





and home influence have much to do with 
the denomination we choose for a church 
home, but I believe the greatest trouble 
with not only the church, but country as 
well, is too much creed and not enough 
Christ. 

I believe as a rule we can be more 
useful in the church of our choice, but I 
also believe if we have enough of the 
spirit of Christ in our hearts we can live 
good, useful Christian lives in almost 
any denomination. 

If I were in Dr. Green’s place I should 
advise Jonas and Easter Ann to get 
down on their knees and stay there until 
one of them got enough of the spirit of 
Christ to go with the other, then I should 
advise them to take the child into that 
church and leave creed alone and try to 
teach it the things that Christ taught. 
When the child came to years of account- 
ability I should cheerfully permit it to 
decide its choice of a church home. May 
we all pray that the people of our be- 
loved United States get less creed and 
more Christ in their hearts. 

MRS. C. L. RHODES. 

Rockingham County, Virginia. 

And as a splendid surprise we give the 
end of the story as written by Mrs. Cripps 
herself. 

Dr. Green’s brow cleared and he turned 
smilingly to the waiting “parents-to-be.” 
“I takes it, Jonas, that you is willin’ 
to go half way with Easter Ann?” 

“Yes sir, yes, sir, Ise willin’ to give her 
half the road.” 

“And you, Easter Ann, is willin’ to do 
the same, huh?” 

“T ain‘t nothin’ else.” 

“Then, I says,” Dr. Green paused im- 
pressively, “let Providence ’cide this mat- 





Pat. Office 


Patented no-leak channel wall drains off the water— 

keeps your buildings dry. Fire-proof and lightning- 

proof. Made of COP-R-LOY and coated with pure 
: “= We zinc for extra long service, See your dealer today. 


ter. Jonas, if'a man child is entrusted 


The Progressice Farmer 


Jonas and Easter Ann Disagree 
The Prize Letter and Mrs. Cripps’ Own Conclusion 


to your care, then your wife will go with 
you and join the Baptist church, but if a 
female daughter comes to brighten your 
home, then you goes with your wife and 
joins the Methodist church. Does yoy 
both agree to this disarrangement ?” 

Jonas looked at Easter Ann and saw 
consent in her eyes. 

“AH right, Doc, we agree to that but in 
justice to Easter Ann, I tells both of you 
that I is gwine to do my best with Proyj- 
dence by prayin’ for a boy.” 

“I aims to do some prayin’ myself,” 
thought Easter Ann but she was wise 
enough to keep it to herself. 


From that time on, two congregations 
became vastly interested in the arrival of 
Esau Nehemiah Coolidge Stribling Ange.’ 
line Harriet Pertinell Jones, for what 
colored individual ever kept his troubles 
to himself. Each flock feared losing a 
member and each fondly hoped to gain 
one. Prayers, long and earnest, were 
hourly sent Heavenward but the Baptists 
were urgently requestmg that a boy be 
sent to the Jones abode and_ the 
Methodists were just as fervently calling 
for a girl. 

Then came the time when Jonas was 
awakened at four o'clock in the morning, 
Easter Ann bade him get out the shining 
flivver and take her to the colored divis- 
ion of the Putney Memorial Hospital. 
For hours thereafter Jonas walked up 
and down Third Street. 


Daylight came, milk trucks and labor- 
ing men began to move about the streets. 
An hour more and the white collared 
residents began to appear. A little longer 
and vegetable wagons rattled by and 
housewives came out to do their market- 
ing and still Jonas walked. 


Interested Methodists and Baptists, 
finding the grocery closed, rattled up in 
cars of every age and description. Cold- 
ly, each faction eyed the other. Never 
had the coming of the stork in Darktown 
been awaited with more interest. 

A’ white capped nurse appeared and 
beckoned Jonas within. The little crowd 
on the sidewalk waited impatiently for 
his return. Fifteen minutes later, Jonas, 
radiant and smiling, appeared. Methodists 
and Baptists gathered around him. 


“T craves to announce that up there in 
that room,” he pointed dramatically to a 
window on the third floor. “Esau Nehe- 
miah Coolidge Stribling Jones is a-layin’ 
with his mother.” 

An outburst of applause came from the 
Baptists. 

“He is the finest lookin’ youngun in 
Georgia and his Daddy sure is thankful 
that his prayers is done answered and 4 
boy has been sent to him.” 

The Baptists gathered around him, 
congratulating him as one of their own 
but he held up a silencing hand. 


“But I craves to state further that up 
there in that room Angeline Harriet Per- 
tinell Jones is also and too a-layin’ with 
her mother.” 

Surprise, wonderment, showed upon 
both Baptist and Methodist faces. 

“And Easter Ann is rejoicin’ that her 
prayers has done been answered and she 
has a fine little girl.” 

“Twins,” some one yelled, “The Lord 
has done sent one to each of 'em.” 


“He ain't,” Jonas denied flatly. “He 
sent both them chillun to both me and 
Easter Ann. We has been fightin’ ‘nuf 
‘bout ’ligion. The Book done says that 4 
house which was divided ’gainst itself 
ain’t gwine to stand. We ain’t gwine to 
start to pullin’ at them twinses like dogs 
over a possum. We is gwine to raise ‘em 
right and peaceable. Them chillun ain't 
gwine to be neither Baptist nor Methodist. 
They is gwine to be Presbyterians along 
with their Ma and Pa.” 

MRS. ALICE K. CRIPPS. © 
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OUR WEEKLY SERMON 


By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D.D. 








Fr rom Nubbin | to Ear 


ATURE gave to man a large, wild, 

succulent grass. Upon this flaglike 
grass there grew a little edible nubbin. 
Man took this wild plant and began to 
develop it. After 
four centuries of pa- 
tient cultivation and 
improvement, this lit- 
tle tassel-like nub- 
bin evolved into a 
12-inch ear of dent 
corn, 

Without question, 
corn is the king of 
B the plants that feed 

J. W. HOLLAND men and animals. 

1979 

No study would be more interesting 
to the average farm boy and girl than a 
study of the development from wild spe- 
cies of the plants and animals that feed 
and clothe the world. From simple to 
complex is nature’s law. She gives us 
nothing developed to its fullest possibili- 
ties. The wild apples became, in time, 
the Golden Delicious. The wild oat is 
eventually made to produce 100 bushels 
per acre. The wild hen, laying her an- 
nual small sitting of eggs, is evolved 
into the Leghorn, producing an egg a 
day throughout almost a whole year. 
The wild cow, giving enough milk for 
her calf, becomes the Holstein cow, pro- 
ducing 15 tons of milk a year. 

199 

Men also began life limited in their 
capabilities. Our bodies are given to us, 
tender little bits of energies with won- 
derful possibilities. What can be made 
out of the body is shown to us in the 
men and women who have perfected their 
physical life to the highest point. The 
superb athlete is proof of what the baby 
may become. 

Our minds are given to us, like the 
unexposed photographic plate. Immedi- 
ately after birth the mind begins to 
grow. Only a few men and women de- 
velop to their mental possibilities. It is 
stated on good authority that the aver- 
age man is less than one-half, mentally, 
what he has in him to become. Men 
like Mr. Edison, Dr. Steinmetz, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, are proof to us lesser 
mentalities that we ought to grow and 
develop our minds more extensively. 

1919 

Our souls are susceptible of an almost 
infinite growth. We gain soul when we 
do an unselfish deed. We grow when we 
form good habits through right action. 
We increase in soul measure when we 
forgive and pray for our enemies. 

To me Jesus Christ had the greatest 
soul that ever dwelt in a human body. 
His perfection is a constant incentive to 
me to grow into His likeness of thought, 
and attitude toward God and my fellow 
men. 





A great athlete spurs us to make our 
bodies as perfect as possible. A_ great 
thinker reveals to us the powers that are 
in our own minds. Christ inflames the 
desires of the soul to emulate His ex- 
ample. 

Our business on this planet is to grow 
ee 


| |_ FAVORITE | BIBLE VERSES 5 | 


DSALA MS 19: 41 et the words of my 

mcith, and the meditations of my 
heart, be acceptable in thy sight, O Lord, 
my strength and my redeemer. 





John 11: 25—Jesus said unto her, I am 
the resurrection and the life; he that be- 


lieveth in me, though he were dead, yet 
shall he live. 
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W=PRICED CAR 


with all these costly 
car FEATURES 


WHIPPET 
4-COACH 





|g | ee 
SWYPERIOR 





‘> DD 


World’s Lowest Priced 
Four-Door Sedan 


7995 


Coupe $535; Roadster $485; Touring $475; 
ee sone $365, 


WHIPPET 6 swith Siete Crankshaft 


Coach $695; Coupe $695; Coupe (with rumble 
seat) $725; Sedan $760; Sport De Luze Roadster 
$850 (with rumble seat and extras). All Willys- 
Overlund prices f. 0. b. Toledo, Ohio, and 
specifications subject to change without notice. 


| Silent ti ming chain —For quiet, smooth operation and long life, an adjustable 
silent timing chain drives the camshaft and auxiliary shaft of the new Superior Whippet. 


2 Full force-feed lubrication —The heavy, rugged crankshaft of the new 
Superior Whippet is drilled for full force-feed lubrication. 


3 Aluminum alloy invar steel strut pistons— This design prevents 
piston distortion and assures faster pick-up, greater speed and power, smoother operation 
and longer life. 


A Big fo ur-wheel brakes—Mechanical type brakes, positive and quick-acting, 
afford maximum driving safety. 


= e e 
2» Snubbers and oversize bdlloon tires—These features, together with 
increased wheelbase and longersprings both front and rear, give exceptional riding comfort. 


> Mono-control windshield — The windshield can be quickly and easily 
wound open or shut with one hand, even while the car is running. 


a *‘Finger- Tip Control” —a single button, in the center of the steering wheel, 
starts the motor, operates the lights and sounds the horn. Aside from its great convee 
nience, this fundamental improvement is also an important safety factor, as you can keep 
your foot always on the brake when starting or re-starting on a hill. 


Whippet 


WILLYS-OVERLAND.INC.,Toledo, Ohio 
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1 FELL DOWN TUESDAY MORNING- 
AND SPRAINED MY RIGHT ANKLE. 
{T HURTS SO BADLY |! 
CAN'T SLEEP AT NIGHT. 











SPRAINS ? 





PUT SLOANS LINIMENT ON 
YOUR ANKLE. SLOANS LINIMENT 
MAKES PAIN GO RIGHT AWAY 
AND YOU CAN SLEEP. 

GET A 35¢ BOTTLE 
OF SLOAN’S LINIMENT 
fe: ANY DRUG STORE. 


























Sloan's 
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KILLS PAIN 
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| Progressive Farmer 
Ads Are 
Guaranteed Reliable 


| WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer adver- 
| tising reliable if in writing advertisers and or- 
dering goods the subseriber says: ‘‘I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,’’ 
| and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to 
| us within thirty days from date of order, we 
will refund cost price of article purchased (not 
to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one 
advertiser), if such loss result from any fraudu- 
po misrepresentation in our advertising col- 
mns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes 
| between reliable business houses and their pa- 
| trons, however; nor does this guarantee cover 
advertising of real estate, be- 
| cause buyers should person- 
ally investigate land before 

purchasing, 
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| BUSINESS NEWS OF INTER- 
| EST TO FARMERS 


By W. C. LASSETTER, Managing Editor | 
of The Progressive Farmer | 





Continental Steel Corporation, makers of 
Pioneer Fence, Kokomo, Indiana. It, 
too, is well printed, attractively illus- 
trated, and good to read. It has many 
good features, far too many to mention. 


| the Path to Plenty, is published by the | 


| 


“I want the genuine 
SCOVIL HOE” 


The best farmers of the South demanded 
the Scovil hoe before the civil war, and they 
still demand it, because it means money in 
their pockets—you can chop more cotton and 


EL & C | <4 j Cc | T Y I OW’S your optimism today? Need It’s well worth the effort required to] other farm crops with it, chop them easier, 
: . : Wy > — : vet it. better and faster; and it will outwear several 

a little toning up! Ours can al- ae oss Ha peo hoes. Made of specially treated steel; 

ways stand a little toning. That’s one six sizes; handle quickly replaced. A good file 


“bo To"Z00 | hae 
A WEEK @& 
J Rome & At II 


- eS, Not 
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reason we enjoy reading advertisements. 
There’s always a spirit of optimism in 
the ads. Then, too, we always learn 
something from them. 


That's about the way we feel about the 
catalogs and other fine printed matter 
many of the advertisers put out. Just at 
present we have before us three beautiful 
These are from H. G, 


seed catalogs. 


It takes a lot of optimism to do the 
work and put up the expense to make a 
crop that rains or drouth or boll weevil 
or what not may take away from a 
low. But about the only way a person 
can keep well is to look at the brig! 
side of things and not allow pessim 
to creep in. Keep building air castles, 
keep doing your best, keep looking 
better ways whereby you can make more 








3 Hastings Company, Atlanta; Wm. Henry aa nen dai iioes alt hiek: on that 
. ° , i SS ost. f > all, ee] i nat 
y CoRRES PonDENce. Maule, Philadelphia, and W. Atlee Bur- spirit of optimism 7 
. Philadelphia. We dare you to say Be 


J om, Aral 


pee, 
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keeps it sharp;lasts several seasons, Every 
hoeinspected,tested,uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed. 








‘ A you can look through those without 
DA wanting to get out and hustle a little The Harriman Manufacturing Com- ° ° 
harder. Seed catalogs are almost in a pany, Harriman, Tennessee, makers of other hoe like ut, 
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class by themselves in that they not only Fowler cultivators, report that while they have made nothing else. 
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call our attention to a lot of needed gar- 
den and field crops we could be growing 
to advantage, but also practically tell us 
how to grow them. We hope we will 
never be without a good seed catalog on 





suffered considerable loss in the 
disastrous flood at that point, they 
rapidly getting machinery cleaned up < 
will be in full production again and ré 
to make shipments by April 15. T 
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Sold by all good hardware and supply stores. 


D. & H. SCOVIL, Inc. 
Higganum, Conn. 
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soothing, healing pads. 
Atall drug, shoeand dept. stores, 35¢ 


Dr Scholl's 
Zino-p 


Put one on— 
the pain is gone} 





Get Groceries 
at Wholesale 


-and Make 
a 


Groceries at rock-bottom, wholesale 
rices and a chance to pocket $10 to 












it’s worth reading. You'll get a great 
big taste of sound optimism if you'll get 
a copy of this and read it. 

The other book, Diversify and Follow 


sold 1,060 head of hogs. This sale ex- 
ceeded the highest previous sale of the 
season by 63 head. 


L. O. BRACKEEN. 





Matthews 
Milk 
Maker 


meets all the requirements of a balanced ration 
for your dairy cows. Its formula has be 
carefully worked out by experienced daity 


experts. 
———— 
a 





Poultry Feeds 
Our “GAME COCK” SCRATCH 
FEED and EGG LAYING 
MASH will produce eggs when 
neighbors have none. 


,< = 8 day! b he my offer to you your 
ow. No capital or experience needed. Big profits, full he“ . ‘ a 
time or spare time.Ford Tudor Sedan—F REE bods a prices. Quick ship 

s! 






Albert Mills, Pres., 1344 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati,O. 











{ SELLING 





HOGS CO-OPERATIVELY AT TROY, PIKE COUNTY, ALABAMA. 











New Orleans, Louisiana 





SEND NO MONEY—just your name. I'll give 
you full particulars and tell you how to tt ne. This ¢ 
get a new Ford Tudor Sedan free of cost cae = G B M h & S ! 
—as an extra bonus. Write today—SURE . €0. D. a ews ons, . pk. 
3 ess 
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GRAVE VAULT 








This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark Grave 
— It is a means of identifying the vault instantly. 





Corsnthian Column in the Palace at Versailles 


THEY SAY IT IS 
“TOO GOOD” 


"TE have been told by those who 

think in terms of average mer- 

chandise, that we make the Clark Grave 
Vault too good! 


But we do not agree. So long as we make 
vaults that must provide protection for 
the precious remains of loved ones, we 
are going to make them just as well as 
we know how. There never has been, and 
there never will be, any compromise in 
the quality and workmanship of a Clark 
Grave Vault. 


It is sealed by an immutable law of Na- 
ture and does not depend on man-made 
locks. 


The material is metal, because it is not 
porous. And not ordinary metal, but 
special quality sheets of Armco Ingot 
Iron or Keystone Copper Steel so as to 
give added rust-resistance. 


And our workmanship will always insure 
the fullest utility of these fine metals. 
Seams are doubly-welded, oxy-acetylene 
on the outside, electric on the inside, so 
that the metal flows into one solid piece. 
A test under 5000 pounds of water proves 
the perfection of the welds and that the 
vault will keep out all water. 


And then on the finer vaults a plating of 
pure cadmium assures a still greater 
Measure of rust-resistance. 


The Clark Grave Vault never fails. It has 
had a public acceptance over more than 
a quarter of a century. That is why lead- 
ing funeral directors recommend it. A 
§o-year guaranty with every one. 


A de luxe model, beautifully designed, of 
to gauge Solid Copper is also available. 
It is practically indestructible and carries 
aperpetual guaranty. 


Less than Clark complete protection 
is no protection at all! 
THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT CO. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warebouse, Kansas City, Mo. 











I See By the Ads 


ERE it is Easter has done come 
and gone and I thought the storms 
and floods was over with but I see by 
the ads in this paper they’re still a-havin’ 
trouble. I see where 
it’s pourin’ down 
rain and the trees is 
all bent one way and 
it looks like water’s 
all over the ground 














of happened in that 
house — the way 
they're a-tryin’ to 
bust in the door, I'll 
have to take time to 
read what that ad 
says. Maybe it tells 
what’s the matter. 








BILL CASPER 


I can see by the ads that this paper 
has got to be hid. It won’t never do for 
Marthy to see all that fine cloth them 
women is showin’ in one of these ads. 
You can’t tell me times ain’t harder than 
they used to be. Of course, we make 
more money nowadays. But that’s be- 
cause we got to. Just look how much 
more we go in debt for. Was a time 
when you could keep the women folks 
at home—took too long to go and come. 
But shucks! Now you drive four miles 
to town and 14 more to a bigger one 
and then get home before dark. Now 
how you goin’ to keep the women folks 
| from seein’ things. And seein’ is wantin’ 
where a woman is concerned. And what 
you goin’ to do? 


3oys, I done made up my mind what 
I’m goin’ to do. If we’re goin’ to live 
with ’em we got to make more money. 
I ain’t just goin’ to look at the ads in 
this paper. I’m goin’ to study them. If 
these folks has got anything that will 
help me make more money, I want it 
I’m a goin’ to take a good look at that 
ad that’s got all the big machinery on it. 
Maybe I could figure out how to use 
some of that and work more land. 


Maybe if I had a little truck like the 
one J see in the ads in this paper I could 
get my haulin’ done quicker and make 
money by that. I'll study about that. 


Maybe some of them fertilizers ] been 
seein’ advertised in this paper will help 
me make more money. I'll look into that. 


Maybe one of them new kind of cot- 
ton planters J see by the ads in this pa- 
per would get me a better stand. If it 
would I could make more cotton with 
the same work and I know that would 
mean more money. 


Do you reckon I’ve got the right kind 
of cotton seed? J been readin’ all the 
fine cotton seed ads in this paper all 
winter but I ain’t never made no 12 bales 
on five acres. Maybe I ought to get 
enough of them good seed for a patch 
to save seed from next year. 


Marthy has been a good woman. She 
ain’t never refused to work. I reckon I 
won't be doin’ right by her if I don’t 
make more money so she can buy a 
pretty dress ever year or so and a little 
somethin’ for the house now and then 
like city folks has. Yes sir, I’m a goin’ 
to try to do my part. 
Hopin’ you do the same. 

Yours truly, 

BILL CASPER. 


and something must | 














laless you see this mark, the vault is not a Clark, | 
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Old Friends 


—and new 


OTTON FARMERS who are still in their prime 
e can remember helping their fathers haul V-C 
Fertilizers to the springtime fields of long ago. Now 
their sons are helping them—and V-C remains a 
family institution. Could V-C be otherwise than 
trustworthy, with such traditions behind it? 


Other regions too are accepting the choice of 
the Old South as they learn that fertilizing pays. 
V-C’s good name keeps on opening the way to new 
friends—whom the years will ripen into old ones. 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Richmond, Virginia 


@ V-C Corp.,1929 
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Dr. LeGear’s 


Poultry 


—MINERAL-IZED— 


n and Nux Vomica Tonic 
Contains valuable mineral and vegetable ingredients 
scientifically compounded to produce an efficient tonic, 
appetizer, conditidner and regulator. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Get a pail or package of Dr. LeGear’s Poultry Prescription from 
your dealer. Use it all. If not satisfied with results, return empty 
container to dealer and he will refund your money. This guar- 
antee applies to all Dr. LeGear Preparations. 


An Iro 


re 





ecturer,. Hear Dr. LeGear 


, lecture on and live 
| Stock. Read Dr intone 

poultry articles in news~ 
papers and farm 


journals. 


Prescription 


Help Your Baby Chicks! 


Give tnem the right start! In addition to good care and proper feed- 
ing, dissolve Dr. LeGear’s Chick Tablets in their d 

These tablets have a mild antiseptic effect on the water an 
beneficial as an intestinal astringent. Get a can containing 80 tablets 
from your dealer. Use all of them. If not fully satisfied with results, 
your dealer will refund your money. 


Dr.L.D.LeGear Medicine Company,St.Louis,Mo. 
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Bunched in Hills 





or in Continuous Drills~ 
‘2 


‘With the NEW 
Scoop-cell” HILL 
DR Plate the 


LEDBETTER 
PLANTER fF 


as well 


BEST DRILL COTTON PLANTER/ 

With new “Scoop Cell” HILL-DROP 
Plate, plants Cotton Seed bunched in 
hills, any distance apart. Will not 
skip a hill in a day’s planting! With 
Drill Plate, plants continuous, drill 
from % to 1% bu. per acre, evenly 
distributed. 

Also Plates for planting Corn, Peas, 
Beans, Cane and other row crops. 
With or without Fertilizer Distribu- 
tor. Write for full information NOW. 


\/ 


SOUTHERN PLOW CO. 


602 Elm St. Dallas, Texas 





Men Wanted 


We pay your oad fare to hville, Let bh b 
expert automobile mechanic and get a good i for ye ou. as 
@ trade with a real future. The cost to you is smail. FE rt in- 
= fine equipment--real shop work. You learn with tools, 

nm. r 


us 
at once for free catalog. 


Nashville Auto College, Dept. 33 Nashville, Tenn 








UALITY will prove itself. In a windmill 

it may not appear in five years, but 

it will in twenty-five years. Aermotors 

are known for their lasting qualities. 

There are plenty of them which have 

been running for twenty-five, thirty and 
even thirty-five years or more. 

The features which have given endur- 
ance to the Aermotors of the past have 
been retained in the Aute-Oiled Aer- 
motor of today. Many years of service, 
and even lighter running qualities, have 
been added in the Auto-Oiled Aermotor 
by perfect lubrication. Every bearing and 
the gears are constantly flooded with oil. 

When you buy a windmill it is import- 
ant that you get one which will give you 
lasting and reliable service. The Auto- 
Oiled Aermotor of today is the perfected 
product of fifteen years’ experience in 
making self-oiling windmills. 

The constantly increasing sale of Aer- 
motors is the best evidence of their supe- 
riority. More Aermotors were sold in 1928 
than ever before. Quality considered, you 
pay less for the Aermotor than for any 
other farm machine. ... For particulars write 


AERMOTOR CO. 
2500 Roosevelt Road .. Chicago 


Branch Houses: Dallas Des Moines Oakland 
nsas City Minneapolis 


The Progressive Farmer 
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LACE poles in 

house when chicks are four weeks 
old. Wooden strips one inch square with 
the sharp edges planed off are ideal for 
young stock. A good 
plan is to make sev- 
eral sections of 
roosts that can be 
easily moved about 
from house to house 
A convenient section 
will be a series of 
five or six roosting 
bars about 4 or 5 feet 
long and 6 or 8 
inches apart. Chicks 
will take to roosting quicker if they are 
placed at different heights instead of all 
being on one level. The lower one should 
be close to the floor and each succeed- 
ing one 3 or 4 inches higher than the 
preceding one. 

Early roosting prevents crowding and 
gets chicks up off the unclean floor where 
the air is better, conditions cleaner, and 
there is less danger of suffocation. 


Cockle Burrs.—Avoid using hay, 
straw, or litter that contains cockle burrs. 
Cockle burrs are eaten by young chickens 
and cause heavy mortality even among 
large fryers. Death is caused by the 
birds choking or starving after the 
cockle burrs, having sharp spurs, stick 
to the lining of the windpipe or digestive 
tract. 

Toe Picking or Cannibalism.—The 
habit of picking and eating each other is 
usually started by accident. A chick be- 
comes wounded and the sore starts bleed- 
ing. Other chicks start picking at the 
blood because of curiosity. Others fol- 
low suit, and the unfortunate victim soon 
dies if it cannot get away from the others. 
Once chicks get a taste of blood, they 
crave it and work on other chicks until 
bleeding starts. 

This habit is confined generally to 
chicks that are closely confined that need 
exercise to employ their time to be di- 
verted from each other. 

Control Methods.—The best method 
of control is to turn the chicks out to 
free range where there is an abundance 
of green feed. If the weather is such 
that chicks cannot be turned out, bleed- 
ing chicks must be removed at once. Deep 
litter to encourage exercise will help to 
divert attention. Pull up green feed— 
roots, dirt, and all—and put it in the 
brooder room. Place shelled hard boiled 
eggs in pen to start chicks running with 
and after feed. Also, be sure that plen- 
ty of hopper space is available so that 
chicks can receive enough to eat. 

When to Market Fryers.—There is 
a general tendency in some sections to 
market fryers too soon. As a general 
practice our Southern market does not 
differentiate in price between a one-pound 
fryer and one that weighs up to 2% 
pounds. 


roosting 


J. H. WOOD 





In other words, if fryers are 
quoted at 40 cents a pound, the one-pound 
fryers bring 40 cents, while the two- 
pound fryer is worth 80 cents. 

There would be no profit in selling the 
one-pound fryer because the chick cost 
from 12 to 20 cents to start with. Mor- 
tality has made it cost from 10 to 20 per 
cent more. The feed to raise the chick 
out to a pound would cost 14 to 16 cents. 
There would be little if anything left for 
fuel, labor, litter, etc. 

In the case of the two-pound fryer the 
feed cost will only be twice as great, or 
|} about 30 cents. However, there is not 
likely to be much, if any, mortality after 
the chick weighs one pound, and the orig- 
inal cost of chicks will be absorbed in 
the first pound of meat. At a 40 cents 
price for fryers a one-pound bird just 
about breaks even, while the two-pound 
fryer makes a substantial profit. 

Where hotels or special trade wants a 
broiler weighing from 1 to 1% pounds, 
they should pay more than the price paid 
for larger fryers. Only then should fryers 
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Cotton Prices: Premiums for Better Grades and Staples 


Approximate spot cotton prices March 28, 1929, reported to the U. S. Department of Acgricy}. 
ture, based on official standards for grade and staple. 


Inches— % 15-16 


1 


11-32. 11-16 1% 13-16 = 


ATLANTA, GA.—What Carolina mills were paying for Atlantic ‘growth short cotton—one 


inch and above Western growth. 
Strict middling 20.54 
Middling 20.29 
Strict low middling 19.54 


20.79 
20.54 
19.79 


NEW ENGLAND MILL POINTS.—What these mills were paying. 


22.41 


to mill points. 


Middling 21.41 


21.64 


For shipment to Georgia mills, deduct 11 to 15 points, 
21.89 22.89 23.3 24 a 


23.59 


22.54 


22.99 
21.99 


22.54 
21.54 
Quotations are delivered 

24.29 


23.54 25.91 31,04 


Although we have quoted the spot cotton basis on only three grades, the U. S. Depart. 
ment of Agriculture recognizes and has established standards for 37 grades and some thirty 


different lengths of staple. 


Quotations, unless otherwise stated, are based on the closing price of middling, 7%-inch, 


May future contracts at New York which closed March 28 at 20.79 cents. 
or downward in the quotations of future months are usually 


GEO. A. DUNAGIN, In Charge Atlanta District, 


price of spot cotton. 


Changes upward 
similarly reflected in the 


Division of Cotton Marketing, Cotton Quotations Service, 








weighing less than 1% pounds be sold. 
If the market is declining rapidly, fryers 
weighing 1% pounds may be sold. How- 
ever, the price seldom breaks fast enough 
to warrant selling small stock. 

Caution should also be exercised not 
to keep fryers too long or raise them too 
big. On some of our markets fryers 
weighing over 214 pounds are classed as 
stags, and only bring one-half the pre- 
vailing prices paid for fryers. Care 
should be used therefore to see that all 
fryers are marketed before they reach 
the stag class. 

Weaning Chicks From Heat.—The 
length of time that heat will be required 
in the brooder house will depend upon 
the season and the weather. Under or- 
dinary breeding season and weather con- 
ditions, chicks should be weaned from 
heat when from 8 to 10 weeks of age. 
The change should be gradual by gradu- 
ally reducing the temperature. If the 
weather turns unusually cold just as 
chicks have been weaned, burlap sacks 
can be tacked on the under sides of 
roosts. If chicks become cold they will 
go underneath. 


Teaching Chicks Their Home.— 
Many poultry raisers brood chicks in 
one house and remove them to range 
houses as soon as they are weaned. When 
this is done chicks should be confined to 
the new house for one or two days until 
they become used to the new surround- 
Then a small enclosure should be 


ings. 
This en- 


made for the next few days. 
closure can be made of _ portable 
fence sections such as gates. Chicks 
will have become accustomed to this 
yard in two or three days. Late 
in the afternoon take down one of 
the sections to allow chicks unlimited 
range. We would release them late in 
the afternoon so that time will not per- 
mit ranging far from the house. Leave 
part of the fence up for a day or two, 
so that the place will not look unfamil- 
iar. Then the entire fence may be re- 
moved. If chickens are taught slowly 
and thoroughly as recommended above, 
they will know their own houses and will 
continue to use them. If these precau- 
tions are not used, chicks will roost under 
houses, in trees, or will congregate so 
that some houses are crowded while oth- 
ers are empty. J. H. WOOD. 
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HAT are chickens worth today? 
We don’t know what they are 
worth today, nor what you are going to 
get for yours, but the Georgia State Col- 
lege of Agriculture reports that at co- 
Gperative sales held between March 18 
and March 22, at 14 points in Georgia, 
hens brought the farmers 26 to 26% 
cents per pound; roosters, 15 to 16 cents; 
fryers, 38 to 40 cents; turkeys, 30 cents; 
ducks, 26 cents; and geese, 15 cents. 
Guineas were not sold by the pound. In 
the one sale where they were offered, 
they brought 40 cents each. Sales re- 
ported were held at Clarkesville, Roy- 
ston, Canon, Lavonia, Baxley, Commerce, 
Maysville, Griffin, Clayton, Hazlehurst, 
Parrott, Dawson, Jesup, and Albany. 
* * * 
At four codperative hog sales, reported 


by Georgia county agents for March 18 
and 21, No. 1’s brought from $9.52 to $10 
per hundredweight. No. 2’s brought from 
$8.52 to $9. These sales were held at 
Dawson, Washington, Tennille, and 
Haddock. 


* * * 


“I have been informed that straining 
gasoline through a chamois skin is dan- 
gerous. Is it so?” 


Why should you want to strain it? 
Sure it’s dangerous. At least here’s what 
I. W. Dickerson, farm engineer, says 
about it :— 

“In handling any fabric or skin, a cer- 
tain amount of static electricity is de- 
veloped, this being especially true with 
silk, flannel, or with a flexible skin like 
chamois; and this spark charge will often 
discharge with a spark which can be 
heard or can be seen in the dark. Such 
a static spark is sometimes sufficient to 
ignite the vapor which hovers over gas- 
oline as it is being strained. If the 
chamois skin is in contact with a metal 
container which is set on the ground or 
on a cement floor, and the operator holds 
one hand in contact with the container 
while he pours the gasoline, there should 
be no danger of a static spark.” 


* * * 


You may have heard that the- Forest 
Service of the United States Department 
of Agriculture has issued a leaflet en- 
titled, Cutting the Farm Woods “Profit- 
wise.” What they are really trying to 
do in the leaflet is to tell you how to cut 
your timber in such a way as to get a 
little profit out of it. If we are able to 
sum the thing up it’s about as follows: 
Let your trees get big enough to cut, and 
then cut them. When you get the big 
trees out the little ones can grow fastef. 
It seems that big trees, like 500-pound 
hogs, eat their heads off and don’t grow 
very fast. But what is a big tree? A 
26-inch tree must be a big one for they 
show it is worth 36 times as much for 
lumber as a nine-inch tree. And then it 
says—aw, get a copy from your county 
agent and read it for yourself, there’s 
something else we want to write about. 


* * * 


Do you know of any good bargains i 
seeds? If you do, you'd better stick 4 
match to them and order something good. 
When a cheap price is put on seeds there 
is usually a reason and that reason 1s 
seldom because of ignorance of values. 
Of course, it sometimes happens that aa 
inferior product is offered at a high price 
but it is a rare thing for a really g 
product to be offered at a very low price. 
We prefer to hunt bargains elsewhere 
than in the seeds that are to start the 
crops that have to make our living for 
us this year. 

. ae 


Static? We thought that was some 
thing peculiar to our radio. Now they 
tell us it’s all over moving belts and 
pulleys. It will even produce spark 
enough to start fires, provided theres 
enough dust in the air to make an ¢X 
plosion. It all starts, say the experts, 
where the belt leaves the pulley. To 
overcome it the machine must be ground 
ed so the stuff can get away. Now 
that’s something else to worry about 
isn’t it? 
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Fine, Smooth 


SAMPLE 


SAMPLE is the first con- 
sideration of the ginner for 
his customer. SAMPLE is 
the first consideration in 
the design of 


CONTINENTAL 
System Outfits 


PRATT GINS MUNGER GINS 
CRUDE OIL ENGINES 


For nearly 100 years, Con- 
tinental gins have been fa- 
mous for fine, smooth sam- 
ple, clean seed, and large 
lint output. Take your cot- 
ton to the nearest Conti- 
nental outfit to get better 
ginning and bigger profits. 















































South’s Largest Manufacturers of 

Cotton Ginning Machinery and 

Crude Oil Engines—Munger Gins, 
Pratt Gins, CGC QOil Engines 


CONTINENTAL 
GIN COMPANY 


SALES OFFICES: 


Atlanta, Ga. Birmingham, Ala. 
Dallas, Texas Memphis, Tenn. 


YOU 


NEED A NEW PAIR OF 


CARHARTT FARMERS’ 
OVERALLS 






















‘The Farmers’ Friend 











SAY IT WITH SNORES 
Wife—“I think I hear burglars. 
awake?” 
Husband—“No.”—Muskogee Phoenix. 
TRIUMPH OF WOMAN 
“Doris is getting a man’s wages.’ 
“Yes, I knew she was married.”—Boston 
Post. 


Are you 


, 


TALE OF TOOTS 
“Bill has a new siren for his car.” 
‘What happened to the blond?”—U, of S. 
Calif. Wampus. 


OLD SONG, NEW TUNE 


Fuller Gloom says: “You hardly know these 
days when you hear a woman telling about 
having nothing to wear, whether she is boast- 
ing or complaining.’—Albany Knickerbocker 
Press. 

NOTHING IN HIS CLASS 

Judge—“Speeding, eh? How many times 
have you been before me?” 

Speeder—“‘Never, your Honor, I’ve tried to 
pass you once or twice, but my bus will do 
only fifty-five.’—Union Pacific Magazine. 


NOT IMPATIENT 


The boss farmer, in the middle of the af- 
ternoon found his farm hand under a tree 
smoking a pipe. 

“What ye doin’ thar, Sam?” said the farmer. 
“Restin’?” 

“Nope,” said Sam. “Not ezackly restin’. 
I’m jest waitin’ for the sun to go down, so’s 
I kin quit work.” 


MERCURIAL SMOKE 


The doctor stuck a clinical thermometer in 
the flapper patient’s mouth. 

She was evidently absent-minded when she 
asked: “Have you a match?’—Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 


WHAT’S BOGEY? 
“He claims his wife was intractable, your | 
lordship, so he beat her into subjection with 
a golf club.” 
“In how many strokes?” 
Tit-bits. 
WHAT THE TYPE DOES TO US 
A prominent man in England addressed an 
assemblage, which greeted him enthusiastic- 
ally. The newspaper said: “The vast con- 
course rent the air with their snouts.” 
Another newspaper, in reporting a speech, 
intended add as a comment, “and the 
masses believed him.” But it read: “and 


asked the judge.— 


to 


them 


asses believed him.” 


An enthusiastic 
is now opened.” 


editor wrote, “The battle 
But the compositor spelled 


battle with an “o,” and his readers said 
they had suspected it all along! 

A temperance lecturer told his audience, in 
describing his journeys, that he had merely 
had ‘fa taste of Naples and Rome.” He was 
horrified the next day to read that. he had 


merely had “a taste of apples and rum.” 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS | 
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WEN A HOSS RUN ER: 
WAY, HE SKEERED, 
BUT wiDA MULE HITS 


JES’ TRIFLIN’ Low- Down 
MEAN-NISS --—HE Ain’ 





Gemiittoreeahanll~ 


Carhartt Overalls are made from 
Carhartt Master Cloth and I know 
that this specially woven, wear re- 
sisting cloth will give you splendid 
value. If your family needs a few 
yards of my Master Cloth for home 
Purposes write me for particulars. 


| 
r | 
| 
| 





Free to Farmers Only 


x, will send you one of my Farm, 
Stock, and Crop Account Books—that 
one farmer wrote me that he would 
hot take $10 for, if he could not get 
another. 


HAMILTON CARHARTT 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA (P.F.) 
Name . 


Town .. : 


State , 


Dealer's N 





wumenc trier 











SKEERED OO’ NOTHIN’ /! 








ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


De “ups en downs” whut’s de ruin- 
ation o’ heap o’ folks is up late at night 











en down late nex’ mawning’! 
























_WRIGLEY'’S has 
become a big factor 
in human happiness. 
Nerves, teeth, mouth, 

_ throat and stomach 

smile when you 

get a package of 4 


WRIGLEY’S. 
Taste the-Juice of 
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FOR THE USER 
WHO WANTS “+e BEST 


FOR THE LOWER 


PRICE FIELD 


Placing DeLaval Quality 


within the reach of Fueryoneé 


‘THE “Golden” Series De Lavals introduced in 
1928, in commemoration of the 50th De Laval 
Anniversary, are without doubt the finest separators 
that have ever been made. In skimming efficiency, 
ease of turning and handling, durability, beauty of 
<me and finish, they are the world’s best. They 
will be the choice of the man who wants the best. 

Now the new member of the De Laval family— 
the “Utility” Series—gives a worthy companion 
line for the ‘“‘Golden”’ Series and enables De Lavals 
to enter a lower price field. 

These “Utility” De Lavals are oyeat in skimmin 
efficiency and service to the “‘Golden” Series, an 
differ only in external features and finish. They are 
quality machines in every respect. 

Now gure one can have the 
satisfaction from the use of a De 
one to meet every need and purse. 

See and try these new De Lavals at your nearest 
De Laval Agency, or send coupon for full information. 


reater profit and 
val, for there is 


Trade allowances made on old 
separators of any age or make. 
New De Lavals are sold on such 
easy terms and extended pay- 
ments that they will pay for 
themselves while being used. 





THE DE LAVA!. SEPARATOR CO., Dept. 6931 
New York, i165 Broadway 

Chicago, 600 Jackson Blvd. 

San Francisco, 61 Beale St. 





Please send me, without ob- Esgeceter 8 
ligation, full information on check which 
Name. 
Town 
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The Progressive Farmpy 


classified Ads 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This is 
Alabama, 


yur GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, 


covering Georgia, 


and Florida It will pay many advertisers to use other 
editions as per list below. 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, 
including each initial in your name and address. Give two good ref- 
erences, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 








State plainly 
what editions you 
wish to use. 


SEND CASH WITH ORDER 


Circulation— 
100,000 
55,000 
135,000 

150,000 N. 


Edition— 


Georgia-Alabama . 
Kentucky -Tennessee 


xa! 
Carolinas-Virginia. 
Mississippi Valley. 


All five editions... 530,000 











States Covered— 
Ga., Ala., and Fla 6c a word 
Ky., Mividte and E. Tenn. 5e a word 
Texas and So. Oklahoma. 8e a word 


C., 
110,000 Miss., 
Whole South 


Word Rate— 


8. C., and Va 10c a word 
La., Ark., 6c a word 
30c a word 








Display Rates— 
$6.50 per inch 
4.50 per inch 


30.80 per 


inch 
inch 
inch DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 


tach Your ad set in larger type is more dig 








Mail your ad with remittance two weeks 
in advance of publication date. Additional 
insertions same rate. Write plainly. 


Address Classified Advertising Sapartees, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


tinctive and attractive. Note rat 
inch in table. "= 





“FARMS FOR SALE “OR RENT 


yaa an 





818 acres ~ improved land; 
or part Easy terms. 
Crowe, 


well loc sated. Will sell = 
Possession October. w. 


CALIFORNIA 
Stanislaus County, California.—Where farmers are 
prosperous, crops growing year round. Land priced low 
Write free booklet. Dept. 26, Stansislaus County De 


velopment Board (County Chamber Commerce), Mo:lesto, 
‘ California 





FLORIDA 

Florida Bargains.—442 acres, wire fences. Only $10 
acre, half cash. One crop should pay for it 49 
acres, about 5 acres bearing grove, lake front; worth 
$4,000, only $2,500. Send for bargain list. W. N 
Wray, Strout Agency, Etta Theater Bldg., Ocala, Fla. 





PLANTS 


NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepai: 
price’’ tn his ad. This rule shall govern transac- 
tlons between our plant advertisers and buyers. 


BULBS 


Many beautiful ‘ Dahlias. ~ List ‘free. 
ed, $1 Sunnyside, Jonesville, Va. 

Gladiolus; 60, none alike, $1.25. 
Evergreen trees, Roses. Catalogue. 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

Twenty-four beautiful flowering Cannas; twelve va 
rieties; dollar prepaid. Twenty Dahlias, ten kinds 
dollar prepaid. Jordan Nurseries, Bak twin I Park, lif. 


POTATO—TOMATO—CABBAGE—ONION 
J. H. & J, C. Carter, Rockingham, Ga.—Porto Rican 
and Nancy Hall Potato plants, $1.75 per 1,000. 


C.o.d_ reliable frostproof Cabbage and Onions: 500, 
60c; 1,000, $1. E. W. Lumpkin, Thomasville, Ga. 
Tomato plants: 500, 70c: 1,000, $1.25 Cabbage: $1 
1,000; all postpaid John B. __ Pope, Fitzgeraid, Ga 
700 postpaid $1. Ex 
Arlington, 

















14 bulbs, mix- 





10 Dahlias, $1.25. 
Gladahlia Farms, 

















Cabbage plants, ¥ varieties. 
pressed: 5,000, $3.7 Evergreen Farms, 
Georgia. 

1,000, $1.75 
Union Springs, 


Certified Potato and Tomato plants: 
Ready May Ist. Bonnie Plant Farm, 
Alabama. 


Millions Cabbage, 
1,006. Pepper and Potato plants: 
Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 

Tifton’s Reliable Plants.—Early 
Pepper, Cauliflower and Eggplants., 
Tifton Potato Co., Tifton, Ga. 


WHOLESALI 
CABBAGE P PANTS Scdieuees 500, 45e; 1,000, Tie 
ONION PLANT 60c ; 1,000, 90 
PORTO 7 Oo POTA TO PLANTS she 000, $2.00 

Vrite for prices on k 


STAR PL ANT _CO., 





plants 
1,000. 


Onion and Tomato $1. 
$1.75, Clark 

Tomato, _ Potato, 
Write us for prices 





ERICES 


re 
CIT M AN, G: A. 


~ Waketield Cabb. ng Island seed, moss 
packed, postpaid: 3 300, 50c; 500, 7T5c; 1,000, 
$1 i nterprise Plant Co., Cordele, 





Frostproof Cabbage and Onions.—Good plants and 
prompt shipments. $1 per 1,000. Thomasville Plant 
Co., Thomasville, Ga., and Lucedale, Miss 

Free Plants.—By c.o.d., mail or express, and charges 
500, 65e; 1,000, $1; 5,000, $3.75. Free Onion plants 
with every order. Eureka Farms, Tifton, Ga 
Cabbage: with damp moss to roots. 

The: 500, $ 1,000, $1.65. Bermuda Onions: 500, T5c; 
1,000, $1. prepaid. Weaver Plant Company, Mt 
Pleasant, xas. 








Tomatoes, 





Onions and Cabbage, delivered; fresh from field. Ber- 
mudas, all varieties: 500, 50c; 1,000, 90c; crate 6,00" 
$4.50 Cabbage: 100, 40c; 500, $1. Alger, 


Cc Crysti il City, Texas. 


F rostproof Cabbage anc and Onion plants: 500, 65 ; 1,000, 
$1; 5,000, $4.50; cash or c.o.d. Mention size und va- 
riety wanted, we guarantee to Please you. Guarantee 
Plant Co., Ga 

100 Tomato = free with order for Cabbage plants 
1,000 Cabbage plants, prepaid, $1.50; 5,000, $3.50; not 
prepaid. Can ship by return mail. Bonnie Plant 
Farm, Union Springs, Ala. 


Grower, 





Plants. Cabbage, Early Jersey: 500, | 65e; e F “000, “$1 
5,000 or more at 75c, 1,000. Porto Rico Potato plants 
1,000, $2.25; 5,000 or more at $2, 1,000. All delivere:! 
Cash with order. J. H. Crisp, Fender, Ga. 


Millions Frostproof Wakefield and Flat Dutch Cab- 
bage plants ready. 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.10; over 3,000 at 

ic. First class plants, full count, prompt shipments 
absolutely guaranteed. B. J. Head, Alma, Ga. 


Free Plants.—With each order Cabbage plants 
include free some fine Onion plants. Prepaid 
500, 90c; 1,000, $1.65. By express: 5,000, 
10, 600, 50. Coleman Plant Farms, Tifton, 


1,000, $1 
Pots ato 











Millions — best spring Cabbage, 500, 65e; 
5,000 over, 75c, 1,000. Government certified 
plants, April- May 1.000, $2; 5,000 over, $1.75. 
mato plants: 500, 65¢; 1,000, $1. Reliable 
guaranteed. Mullis Plant Company, Alma, Ga. 


Frostproof Cabbage plants, leading varieties; large, 
open field grown, well rooted; 75c, 1,000. Bermuda 
Onion plants $1; Collards $1; vienato plants $1; Ruby 
King Pepper $2: Porto Rico Potsto, $2, 1,000. Abso- 
lutely prompt shipment. Quitman Potato Co., Quit- 
man, Ga. 





V Brand frostproof Cabbage and Onion plants. All 
varieties ready. Roots mossed, varieties labeled. Pre- 
paid: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; 5,000, $7.50. Express or 
postage collect: $1 thousand; 5,000, $4.50. tood de- 
livery guaranteed, 24 hour service. Vickers Plant 
Farms, Hattiesburg, Miss. 





Schroer’s Reliable Plants. —Leading varieties frost- 
proof Cabbage; Onions, Collards, Beets. Prepaid: 200, 
60c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Collect: 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4 
T ransplanted Livingston Globe Tomatoes, prepaid: 100, 

75c; 500, $2; 1,000, $3.50. Collect: 1,000, $2.75. 
Genuine Porto Rico and Big Stem Jersey Potatoes, 
prepaid: 500, $2; 1,000, $3.50. Collect: 1,000, $2.50 

Good plants and prompt shipment guaranteed. Schroer 
Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 


POTATO—TOMATO—CABBAGE—OMION 


POTATOES 





Suy Reliable c.o.d. frostproof plants. T75c per 1,000 
for large, healthy Cabbage, leading varieties; Collards, 
Crystal Wax and Bermuda Onions. We guarantee to 
please you. Reliable Plant Farm, Valdosta, Ga. 


quality,’’ $1.75 
County 
saxley 


Porto Rican Potato plants; ‘‘Better 
thousand, express shipments large dealers 
agents’ orders solicited. Cash with orders. 
Brokerage Co., Baxley, Ga. 





200 acres frostproof Cabbage plants: leadin vari- 
eties: large open field grown. well rooted. 1,000; 
5.000 for $3.50: 10,000, $6.50; over 10,000: 60c, 1,000. 
ermuda Onion plants $1. Collards 75c Quick ship- 
ments guaranteed. Quitman Wholesale Plant Co, 
Quitman, Ga. 


We produce millions of the very best Potato plants 
Improved Porto Ricans, . at $2 per 1,000; 
5.000 or more, $1.75 per 1,000. Triumph: $2.25 
per 1,000; 5,000 or more, $2 per 1, 000 Tomato plants, 
$2 per 1,000 Prompt service. F.o.b. Alma, Ga. 
Altman Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 








MILLIONS FROSTPROOF CABB AGE 
LANTS READY 
Wakefielcis, ma “‘Duteh. 500, 75e; 1,000, 
over 3,000 at 75c. First class plants, full 
prompt shipments guaranteed 


GENUINE a ac POTATO 


$1.10; 
count, 


April, May, June delivery. $2.25 per 1,000; over 
5,000 at $2. Order early. Better be safe than sorry. 


AMERICAN PLANT CO., ALMA, GA. 


Early Tomato Plants.—Earliana, Bonny Best, Living- 
ston Globe, Baltimore. Ready April Ist. Postpaid: 
100, 50e; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50. Collect: 1,000, 
$1.75: 5,000, $7.50. Cabbage, Onion, Potato, Lettuce, 
Seet, Pepper, Eggplants. Write us for prices. Piedmont 
Plant Co., Albany, Ga., or Greenville, 3. C. 


ei Porto Rican Potato plants, purple and yel- 
low: $1.7 1,000. Tomato plants, roots mossed: Stone, 
Baltimore, Marglobe, Bonnie Best: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1; 
.900, $4.50. Ruby King Pepper plants: $1.75, 1,000. 
( sbbage plants: 69c, 1,000, All plants ready for ship- 
ment Sims Potato Plant Co., Pembroke, Ga. 








Open field grown, “well” “rooted, 
selected 50 to bunch, varieties labeled separate, packed 
careful to arrive safely. Cabbage—Early Jersey, Char- 
leston Wakefield, Copenhagen and Flat Dutch; post- 
paid: 100, 30c¢; 300, 60c; 500, 90c; 1,000, $1.50; ex- 
press, 70c thousand. Early Tomato plants ready now; 
postpaid: 50, 30c; 100, 50c; after April twentieth, 
millions Tomatoes; varieties, Earliana, June Pink, 
John Baer, Stone, Baltimore, Redfield Beauty; 

100, 35c; 300, 70c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75 

$2 thousand. 5 


Fine Plants Ready. 


Genuine Marglobe variety, 5c | 

Sweet Pepper, Ruby King, Pimiento : 
yenne, April twentieth and on. postpaid: 5 
Me; 500, $1.50; 5 ‘ 


1,000, $2.5 
Cauliflower now, postpaid: 50, 4\) 
Lenox, Ga 


DEWBERRIES 


Young Dewberries: $18, 1,000. Weaver Gamble, 
Remlap, é 


thousand, 
E. A. Godwin, 








‘FLOWERS 


Two dozen Gera nium plants postpaid to your address 
$1.50 These are strong, young plants that will 
m well this summer. Any color or mixed. Buckley 
nium Company, Springfield, Illinois. 


POTATOES 


Potato plants, $1.75 thousand. 
Farms, Baxley, Ga. 


Le Porto Rico Potato plants, $2 thousand. 
E ucker, Cullman, Ala. 


“Potato plants: $1.60, 1,000; delivered. 
1, Ty Ty, Ga 





Southeastern Plant 





Porto Rico 
Tomlinson Bros.. 


~ Porte Rican Sweet “Potato plants; certified pure; 
1.75 per 1,000. Thomson Seed Farms, Lloyd, Fla. 
PF. M. Carter., Rockingham, Ga.—Porto Rican an? 
Nanev Hall Potato plants, $2 per 1,009; 5,000 or more, 
‘1 75 








1,000; 5,000 up, $1.35. Prompt 


P ato plants: $2, 
pment. Georgia Plant Farm, Baxley, 


Cabbage 65c. 





juaranteed pure, inspected Potato plants. es ; leading va- 
$2.25 delivered. Jas. A. Chauncey, Screven, 


orto Rican Potato plants: $2, Re 000; 5 000 or more: 

75, 1,000; f.o.b. Bristol. Lightsey Plant Farm, 
Bristol, Ga. 

Certified Bunch Porto Rico, Bunch Dooleys. Plants, 
$2.50 thousand, delivered; May-June delivery. J. B. 
Wilson, Gadsden, Ala. 

Bunch and vine Porto ” Rico. $2.15 per 
livered. Give first and second choice. P 
Phil Campbell, Ala. 


1,000; de- 
Williams, 


P to Rican Potato plants, | April deli ve e $1.75 per 
thousand; five thousand or more, $1.65 pe r thousand, 
1. R. Harrison, Coffee, Ga. 





lelivery, 


Improved Porto Rican Potato plants, April 
75 housand, 


per thousand; 5,000 or more, $1.75 per t 
Hu Bockingham, Ga. 
“Porto Rican Potato. plants; AA quality, $2 thousand; 
sh; direct to your mail box; cash with order, Bul 
i Brothers Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga 
Porto Rican Potato plants; “Better quality,” $2 
thousand; fresh from growers to your mail box. Cash 
with order. 3axley Co-operative Plant Exchange, Bax- 
le ia 


State certified Yellow Yams, Early Triumph, Im- 
proved Porto Rico plants, $2 thousand: 5,000 up $1.75, 
Alma. Can ship five hundred thousand per week. 
Turner Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 





Pure, certified, Improved Porto Rico Potato plants 

ready after April 15th; $2 per thousand, postpaid; $1.50 

e collect. Moss packed for safe arrival Bibb 
‘o., Route No. 3, Macon, Ga. 

“1 Porto Rico Potato plants, April and May 

$2 thousand; five thousand and up, $1.75 

thousand Good strong plants: count and prompt de- 

livery guaranteed. J. J. Boatright, Rockingham, Ga. 








IMPROVED POTATO PLANTS 
ORTO RICO, NANCY HALI 


, 

Now ready for immediate shipment: $2, 

1,000; 5,000 at $1.75. First class plants, 

full count, prompt shipment, absolutely 

guaranteed. Reference, any bank or banker. 

J. & JORNSON, Th. 
Rockingham, Ga. 

Porto Rico 

true to name, 


; 1 bune h Y and long vine 
Hall and Dooley Potato plants, 
delivered. We guarantee to fill your order within 
hours of time you specify to ship or return your mone 
Cupp Plant Co., Rt. 1, Cullman, Ala. 


State Inspected Potato Slips Porto Rico, Impro\ i 
Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, at $1.50 per thousand, delis er- 
ed. Bunch Porto Rico at $2 per thousand, ce H 
Shipments April 20th to Jul Ist, 1929 Oo 
cepted now; money order only. John Bitting 
R 2, Cullman, Ala. 


Porto Ric an Poti ito plants, | passed all 
April delivery, 1,000 lots $2; 10, 000 lots $1.75 core - 
er quantities quoted at your quest Order now for 
future delivery. Terms, cash ‘with order. Reference, 
Baxley State Bank. Atlamaha Plant Co., Baxley, Ga. 
Wilson saxley, _Manag rer 

~ After e ight years of careful selection and breeding I at 
offering for sale 500,000 of Parker s Superior Porto Ric 
a plants Grown from as pure and sweet potat 

is ever been grown. Smooth, uniform, stri 
eget ilmost free from jumbos. Pronounced by men ¥ 
know to be the best. State inspected. $2.50 per 1,000, 
April and May delivery. A. B. Parker, Rt. 2, Plains, 
Georgia. 
pen + $$ Qa 
TOMATOES 


T nuto plants, $1.50 thousand 100, 50e; 
postpaid Oaklin Farm, Orlando, Fla 


NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees. — Salesmen wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

Pecans, Fruit Trees, Camelia Japonicas, Azaleas, 
other ornamentals, Tungoil trees. A bargain for you 
Set now, gain a year. Citronelle Nursery & Orchard 
Co., Citronelle, Ala. 

Treautify your home groun is. One Nandina (the red 
berried plant), one Spirea, Weigela, Hydrangea, For- 
sythia, and Breath of Spring; all for 5; postage 
l5e extra. Mount Nurseries, College Park, Ga. 


SEEDS 


BEANS 
Early Speckled Velvet Beans, 2 
Write W. E. Cook, Evergreen, Ala 
Soy and Velvet Beans, select seed “stock. Write for 
price list Murphy & Palmer. Sandersville, Ga 
Early Speck led Velvet Beans: 120 pound bag $3; cash 
with order. Goff Mercantile Co., Enterprise, Ala. 
Crotalaria is a better cover crop than peas or beans 
Wr ite for information. J. 8. Robinson, Ocean Springs, 


inspect ior 


“1,000, $ 























bushel bags, $3. 











~ Soybeans.—-Mammoth Yellows $: 
Haberlandts $2; Tar Heel Blacks 
Winstead-Smith Co., Ransomville, N. C. 

For Sale.—Velvet Beans, early variety; 500 bushels. 
Double sacked in two bushel bags only; dollar fifty per 
bushel, f.o.b. Luverne, Ala. _King 


Tokios $2.15; 
* Biloxis $3. 





Select recleaned seed Velvets; 
bushel; certified Bunch, %. 
Pe nuts, 5e pound. J. H. 

Soybeans for Seed.—Mammoth Yeliows, $2.25 bu 
Biloxis, $2.75 bushel; Laredos, $5.75 bushel; Otootans, 
$6.15 bushel. W. S. Dudley, Lake Landing, N. C 


ined Seed.—Biloxi Soybeans. Good strong 
$3 per bushel, f.o.b. Washington, N. C 
quantity up to 500 bushels. Talley & B augham, 


Seed Peas, Velvet Beans, Soybeans, Peanuts, Chufas, 
Cotton Seed, Cane, Corn. All varieties. Large or 
small lots. Write for prices. H. M. Franklin & Co., 
Tennille, Ga. 


E sarly | Spec kled, 
Small White Sy 
Palmer, Tennille, Ga. 








PREPAID 
PORTO RICAN POTATO PLANTS 
stock. “Run- 
“Bunch” varieties. State in- 
spected. Ready for delivery April 
15th. $1.75 per thousand; 5,000 or over, 
$1.50. Pineview Farm, Hanceville, Ala. 


From high yielding seed 
ning” or 
after 





Improved purple skin Porto Rico Potato slips, fully 
inspected; shipments April Ist; $2 thousand Refer- 
ence, any Methodist minister. C. R. Williams, Alma, 
Georgia. 





Inspected Porto Rico Potato plants, $2.25 per thou- 
sand; over 5,000, $2; f.0.b. Alma, Ga., for immediate 
‘ceptance; cash with order. Don’t delay, prices will 
t revised upward soon. Eagle Plant Company, Alma 
(Bacon County), Ga, 


_ Vor Sale.—Wilson’s Black Soybeans, $2.70 bushel. 
ginia Brown Soybeans, $2. Abruzzi Seed 
season. New crop, recleaned; bags 12c each. Sonenhs 
Holland, Milford, Delaware. 





Have just a few Boybeans this vear. First come, 
first served. Otootans $6.75; Laredos $5.50; Biloxis 
$3 Mammoth Yellows $ ’30 Immediate shipme 

1’t sell less than a bushel. Wm. P. Wannamaker, 


I 
St. Matthews, 8. C. 





CANE 





Buchanan's recleaned Cane Seed; for early fodder. 
Amber, 190 pounc $2.54 Orange $2.65; Red Top 
$2.65; Sagrain $5 Texas Ribbon $5.25. 
Catalogue free. Buchanan’s, Tenn. 


Choice recleaned Amber, 
p pounds to bushel, 3 bushel bags, 5 bag lots, $3.75 bag; 
bag lots at $3.60 bag. Fancy Tennessee Red Seed 
; pound,: 100 pound bags. Check with 
Box 426, Mem- 


Seeded 
Memphis, 


Orange or Red Top, 50 





Tewis Seed Company, 


CANE 


Tvuchanan’s Honey Drip Cane; 
10 pounds $1.75, postpaid. Catalogue free. 
an’s, Memphis, Tenn. 


greatest ~ syrup 


Bucheae 








Recleaned Cane Seed for fodder. Early Amber, iT) 
pounds $2.50; Orange $2.65; Red Top $2.65; 
Seeded Ribbon $5.25; f.o.b. shipping point. 
with order, Goff Mercantile Co., Enterprise, 


CORN 
3uchanan’s Early Surprise Corn. Earliest white white 
field corn grown. Peck $1.60, postpaid. Suchanan’s, 
Memphis, Tenn. 





Field selected ~ Improved ~ Mosby’s Prolific Double; 
grain, small cob. You must be satisfied. Peck 
half $1.75; bushel $3.25 N. A. Kimrey, Mebane, 

North Caroilna. 

Quality Seed Corn, —Neal’s Paymaster at $2.25; Red 
Cob at $2. Big Tennessee Yellow at $2; Runners 
White at 50; big type Tennessee Red cob at §2 
Boyd Bros. & Ross, Lynnville, Tenn. 


COTTON 


Half and Half.—Catalog free. 
eatur, Ala. 











John M. Bligh, De- 





Cook 588 cotton seed, $1.25 per bushel. Wintergrees 


Gardens, Marion, Ala. 


Half and Half.—Year from “originator. = a 
rin, Somerville, Tenn. 
Cook 10-10 and Cook 

bushel. Wintergreen eee Marion, "auc, 








HALF AND HALF 
PLANTING COTTON SEED 
Our free catalog shows from its many tes- 
timonials and Experiment Station tests 
that Crook Bros.’ Improved Half and Half 
is the earliest, heaviest yielding cotton 

known. Address 
CROOK BROS., LURAY, TENN. 





Pure re-improved Half and Half cotton seed. Early, 
prolific. Decatur Coal & Mfg. Co., Decatur, Ala. 

600 bushels of recleaned Cook 10-10 cotton seed; 
97° germination: $1.25 per bushel. Leslie King, 
Leig hton, Ala. 





300 bushels Half and Half; $90 ton. Paid Sum- 
merour $5 «bushel Prompt shipment. Dr. Young, 


Birmingham, Ala. a aa 
1,000 bushels Cook’s 10-10 cotton seed, guaranteed 
pure, carefully ginned and recleaned, $1.25 per bushel. 
H, Rand, Leighton, Ala. 





PRIZE WINNER 
MARETT’S PEDIGREED CLEVELAND 
BIG BOLL, STRAIN NEW 4 
15-16 to 1 inch staple; 40% lint; $1.90 per 
bushel; 40 bushels, $1.80; 80 bushels, $1.70. 
Earlier than most Clevelands; indorsed by 
nearly all Experiment Stations. Buy direct 
from Originators. Write for catalog and 
money back offer. MARETT FARM & 

SEED CO., Westminster, Ss. C. 
Half and Half cotton seed; the money maker, 


heavy producer, high germination; $3.75 hunc 
Lexington Hay Co., Lexington, Tenn. 








Heavy Fruiter.—Three bales acre cotton; heavy lint- 
er; cheap seed prices next 30 days. Write for facts 
and proof, Vandiver Seed Co., Lavonia, Ga. 

500 bushels Half and Half cotton seed; carefully 
picked, ginned and recleaned; $4 per hundred pounds; 
$70 ton. Write Wesley Smith, Leighton, Ala. 

Cook’s Selected Wilt Resistant.—Good size bolls, 
easy picked, % to inch staple. Large yields. $4.5? 
bag 100 pounds, Cash with order. Goff Mercantile 
Co., Enterprise, Ala. 

Coker strain Lightning Express, selected, recleaned. 
Staple 1%-1%; wilt resistant, early, heavy fruiter, 
thin foliage. $5.50 for 100 pound bag. Segrest Farms, 
Coffee Springs, Ala. 














Guaranteed pure selected Covington Toole Wilt, Re- 
sistant and Cook’s Wilt’ Resistant cotton seed, $1.59 
bushel. 90 Day Speckled Velvet Beans, $1.40 bushel. 
G. D. Mitchell, Headland, Ala. 





WILKINSON 
WILT-RESISTING COTTONS 


w ta BIG BOLL TOOLE WILT-RESIST- 
OTTON: 


100 pound bag $5; 
20 to 30 


Individually grown for 20 years. 

5 to 10 bags $4.75; 10 to 20 bags $4.50; 

bags, $4.25 per bag. 

WILKINSON ALABAMA STATION COOK 307-6 
WILT-RESISTING COTTON 

This cotton is making friends ‘everywhere. Price 

same as Toole. 

WILKINSON EARLY CHAPPELL WILT-RESIST- 
ING COTTON 4 

This cotton is about ten days early and recommende 

for fresh lands and where other cotton weed too 

much. 100 pounds $6; 5 to 10 bags $5.75: 

bags $5.50; 20 to 50 bags, $5.25 per bag. 

NINETY-DAY, EARLY SPECKLE VELVET 
BEAN SEED— 

A-1 class, $1.50 per bushel; 5 to 10 bushel, $1.49: 

25 bushels, $1.35; 100 bushels, $1.30 per bushel. 


Cc. F. F. WILKINSON, 
Headland, Alabama. 

Enclosed find remitt 

please send me 

ton seed. (Name varistles) 





eocccceseoeerr® 


Address 


Shipping Point ... 





80 





MISCELLANEOUS SEED 
Hardy Alfalfa seed, 93% 


Geo, howman, Concordia, Kansas. 





bushels Wannamaker-Cleveland 








f, shels an j ‘ zy, Senoiz 

@ bushels and above. Brandenburg, Senoia, y RR gre * stewe $5: 
Red Clover and Timothy $5; Ti 
$ i list free upon request. 
, 9 East Fifth Street, Kansas City, 





GENUINE BIG BOLL PEDIGREED 
GREER WICHITA 





Light foliage early prolific. oe White Spanish, 
1 ’ , 
one-sixteenth to one and one- -eighth 
Two to four cents premium, 
_Air blast culled seed of high 
insures good stand 





Texas or Japanese Seeded Ribbon Cane 


Literature sent on request. 





Three bushels, $2.50 per bushel; 6 to 57 


“POULTRY ‘AND ‘EGGS 


CUSTOM HATCHING 





Special carlot prices. 





We do not require a deposit before ship- 
If not satisfied return seed at once 
and get your money back 











GREER STAPLE COTTON BREEDING 
FARMS 














is the most wilt-resistant; averaged 1 : - EPO EH oR 
: , > » brooders and feed with our blood tested chicks. 


. Reds and broiler chicks. 





Leads ae almost. 
the best tha t exists from the breeders 5 





BABY CHICKS FOR SALE 


From vigorous. heavy-laying stock. 
delivery guaranteed. 


cen Cordele HATCHERY. 








THIS IS MY LAST COTTON SEED AD- 
VERTISEMENT FOR THIS SEASON 

i i clean up remnant lots. 
Wannamaker-Cleveland, i 
germination ‘guaranteed 














breeds, $7.95 hundred up. 


recleaned, $1.30 bushel. 
Mathis ek, Box 116 


grown from pure seed, oat 4 custom fn 








same germination, $1.25 bushel. 


get stand first planting, ‘ 
; Pedigreed Big Boll Dixie- 
Triumph (wilt resistant) Cotton Seed, 





rancred 300 egg pedigreed White Leghorns. _ 





with order which 
unable to ship seed by April 2 
Ww ANN AMAKER 


DRUMM’S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 
C.0.D. CHICKS AND EGGS.—Barron or Tancred 


, Parks Rocks, — x 





and “Half cotton seed. 


DRUMM EGC FARMS, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

















) (ATMORE, ALA.) 
BREEDS. State accredited. No white diar- 
, White Wyandottes, $15 
per hundred. Third year. Better than ever. 
RAMSEY, Atmore, Ala. 




















. Guarantee protects you against 
Buchanan's recleaned " 








BABY CHICKS 


Our book tells how to raise them for profit. 
Plans for housing and book free. 





“Tecleaned Lespedeza seed, 
nn, 









(437 A) 29 














BRAHMAS DOGS 
Light Brahma eges, $2.50 per 15; postpaid, O. H. Free Dog Book.—Polk Miller's famous dog book on 
Williams, Nauvoo, Ala. diseases of dogs. Instructions on feeding, care and 
— " - » animes breeding with symptom chart. 48 pages. Illustrated. 
it _LEGHORNS as _ Write for free copy. Polk Miller Products Corp., 1026 

Brown | Leghorns. —Choice stock and eggs, reasonable, W. Broad St. ) Richmond, Va. 








from my state winners. Circular. Howser, 
Booneville, Miss. 

Single Comb Dark Brown Leghorn eggs. Won all 
firsts and ag gg cock at North Carolina State 
Fai ir W. G. Boon, Gibsonville, N. ¢ 





Single Comb Dark Brown Leghorns, 





Tormohlens strain 


beautiful birds, winners end layers. One carefully 
mated yard, $35; eggs: $2. 50 per 15; $4.75 per 30; 
postpaid. No chicks. Satisfaction guaranteed, Write 














PLDI DLL LL LLL LED LLL 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A useful item to Know; the depth of rainfall after 
a storm, shower or drizzle. Write for literature de- 
scribing a rain gauge at the low price of $4. W. J. 
Young, Fernandina, Fla. 


BEES—BEE SUPPLIES — 


















































Mrs. J. W. Bomar, Rt. 3, LaFayette, Ga. 
MINORCAS Best and cheapest Bee Hives. Send for complete 

White and buff Minoreas — on oo WR catalogue. The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, Miss. 
Paetzel, Istachatta, Fla, ie ‘ : 5 Cypress Hives, knocked down, $8.95. Free catalo 

and factory price list. Gulf Coast Bee Co., Houma, 
ORPINGTONS Louisiana. 

Buff Orpingtons.—Stock, eggs. Guaranteed to please What About Your Bees? ~Are the y ready for this 
you; at bargain prices. Albert Gilley, Mountain Park, year’s honey crop? Will they make you money? Can 
North Carolina. we help you? We have a free leaflet on transferring 

UTH = bees to better hives, prepared by a Southern beekeep 
ves PLYMO ROCKS ing authority, and a free booklet discussing good bee 

*arks purebred Rock eggs, .25 setting; two for $2; keeping and how to start right. Glad to send these 
postpaid. Excellent layers. Lizzie Campbell, Meridian- to you. Address The A. I. Root Company, 124 Liberty 
ville, Ala. St., Medina, Ohio. 

: Thompson Imperial Ringlet Rocks. Hatching eves, COLLECTION 
$3 per 15; $10 per 100. Mrs. A. A. Jacobs, Chandler —————— - ————.. 
Springs, Ala. Notes, Accounts, Claims ‘collected ~ anywhe No 
White Rock, White Leghorn hatching eggs; tray —— eS oe ee ee Seay 
e OCK, 10 dale & ap- Somerset, Ky. 
nested. Satisfaction guaranteed. rite for list. — . — 
Meyer Poultry Farm, Rt. 5, Sterling, Illinois. KODAK FINISHING 
RHODE ISLAND REDS _ Any size film developed, six glossy prints, 25¢ silver 

Good quality Tompkins strain Reds. Baggs, $1 per Trtu-Art Studio, Desk 6, Waterloo, Towa, 

15. Mrs. David Ray, Corona, Ala. Trial. Offer.—Send 1l5c with any size roll film for 
—— . . , ‘ 2 a, 

Laree, vigorous Single Comb Reds of exhibition tyne S!%_glossy_prints.__Kiphart_ Studio, Fairfield, Ala 
and color. Hoganized and blood tested. Eggs: $2.50, Roll Films Developed Free.—Prints 3c, 4c, 5c, 6c. 
15. Mrs. Hiram H. Fulcher, Rt. 3, Pembroke, Ky. Prompt service. Wilson Studio, Drawer 1311, Bir- 































Single Comb Rhode Island Red eggs for hatching 
and baby chicks from heavy laying females mated to 
big husky males of same blood that produced out 22 
egg hen in Alabama contest, $2.50, 15; $5.50, 50; $10, 
100; delivered. Chicks: $5.50, 25; $10.50, 50: #20, 
100: $90, 500. Live delivery. Joe R. Roberts, Co!lins- 
ville, Ala. 

WYANDOTTES __ ae 

Silver Laced Wyandotte eggs, $2 setting; postpaid. 

Dodd, Nauvoo, — Ala. 

Jersik *s Invincible Strain White Wyandottes; bred 
for eggs, meat and beauty 23 years. Breeders, baby 
chicks and hatching eggs. Catalog free. Peter N. 
Jersild, Foley, Ala. 
as as. _ TURKEYS - 

Black Bronze turkey eggs: ten, $5 Alfred MeCalel 
Glen Allen, Ala. 

H Bronze Turkeys.—Eges sired by 47 pound tom. 
Bronze Fj; arm, New aven, Ky. 
Exes from bigger “and better Bourbon turkeys, $5 
J, W. Upehurch, Gordo, 





for 10, 








Pare’ irbon Red turkey eggs, £5 dozen; delivered. 
Now ady Banks | County _ Poultry Farm, Alto, Ga, 
Mammoth Rronze_ turkey | eges, $8 dozen. Giant 
from disease Sylvester Farm, Comer, 


breeders, free 
Alal i. 










Bourbons.—46 pound Red King stock. Unrelated 

Guaranteed safe delivery. Quality ees: 
second pen: $6, 12. Rearing instructions in- 
Fairview Farm, Ramseur, N. C 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


sig 
matings. 
$10, 12; 
cluded. 


























Buy Branch’s front row Tancred White Leghorn chicks 





rn 
@ n 











—THE SEED OF 


Paw Sale.- “a Peanuts, 
I 














—Recleaned; good for seed or roasting. 
RIBBON BATCHERY 








Selected farmers stock for seed or roasting. 
North Cc arelinn or Hog Runner, - 
Small White Spanish $5.2 


























all kinds of Peas for sale. order those S. C. 


White Leghorn Chicks 








+ eit paid on 10 bushels or more. 





several thousand chicks 


OUR EIGHTH ‘YEAR 
































__WATERMELONS and CANTALOUPES QUALITY BABY 


LEGHORNS, ROCKS, REDS 











We hatch only S. C. White Leghorns, 


Rocks, and S. C. Reds, and every egg 





“r= ISCELLANEOUS SEEDS When you buy our chicks you 





Chufas, 10 cents pound. ‘ 
stock, bred for egg production. 


Write for price lists. 
PECAN GROVE FARM 














acellanee us Seed. —In 100- Bound bags, 

i Raby Chicks.—Purebred. . 
Rhode Island Reds, White Rocks, 
Millet, Pearl and C attail, ’ si f 


Ask for prices on Seea Corn and Velvet Beans. 
Goff Mercantile Co., 











Land, Water Fowls: Canaries; Chicks. Eggs. Write 
Miller-Miller, Freedom, Okla. 

White Pekin ducklings and baby chicks Catalog 
furnished. Ridgeway Hatchery, LaRue, Ohio. 

Rarred Rock and Jersey Black Giant. “hatching exes, 
from state accredited and blood tested flock. Mrs. 
Marsh Henshaw, Henshaw, Ky 

Hatching eges from high record stock; separate pens. 
Light Brahmas, Lakenvelders, and Kiwis. 15 eges 
$2.50; 30 eggs $4.75. Mrs. R. M. Barnett, Fayette, 
Alabama. 

Excellent Holstein heifer calves; also choice Brown 
Swiss. Oakwood Farm, Elm Grove, Wisconsin. 

DUROC-JERSEYS 
Registered Durocs.—Immune, guaranteed. Wayside 





Farms, Somerville, enn, 
60 pound registered Duroc boars, gilts, $10. Zeigler 
Brothers, Fort Deposit, Ala. 





~ Jersey” “cows. 























mingham, Ala. 

$20,000 Prize Contest for Amateur Kodakers_ open to 
our customers—entry blank, particulars free Rolls de- 
veloped free. Prints 4c to 6c. White Co., Drawer 1112, 
Birmingham, Ala. 














Free developing of roll films. High glossy prints. 

to 6c. Write for full particulars about Eastman’s 

$30,000.00 cash prizes. Bromberg & (o., authorized 
Eastman agents, Birmingham, Ala. 
PATENTS 


Patented or un pe atented. 


~ Tnve entions Commercialized. 
545 Enright, St. Louis, 


Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 
Missouri. 

Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 

Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free bool 
“Tlow to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ 
form. No charge for information on how to proceed 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 77- 
Security Bank Puilding, Washington, D. C. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES _ 
Mr. Ozment help you qualify for a government 
$125-$250 month. Write. Ozment Instruction 
225, St. Louis, Mo. 
SYRUP 


Delicious Sugar Cane flavored. 











Let 
job; 
Bureau, 





Gallon 
barrels 


Sample free 
gallon 








cans, $10 dozen; 10 gallon kegs $7; 35 
$20. Cash with order. Goff Mercantile Co., Enter- 
prise, Ala. 
TOBACCO 

Tobacco.—Best leaf chewing, 10 pounds $2.80 Good 
smoking, 10 pounds $1.50 You pay postage. Collier 
Tobacco Pool, Martin, Tenn. 

Tobacco, postpaid; best hand picked chewing, 5 
pounds $1.50; 10, $2.50; real smoking, 20¢ pound. 

















Dick Chandler, Sharon, Tenn. 

Guaranteed, postpaid, good red leaf juicy chewing, 
five pounds $1.50; 10 pounds $2.75. Smoking 20c. 
Homer Prince, Agent, Sharon, Tenn, 

Guaranteed Homespun Tobacco. Chewing, 5 pounds 
$1.5 10, $2.5 Smoking, 10, $1.7! Pipe free. 
Pa Tnited Farmers, Bardwell, ‘Ky. 

Tobacco, prepaid, anteed. Chewing 5 pounds 
$1.40; 10 pounds $2.! smoking, 5 pounds $1; 10 
pounds — $1.80. W. B. Adams, Sharon, Tenn. 

Tobacco Postpaid.— Guaranteed best mellow, juicy 
leaf chewing; 5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.75. Best smok- 
ing 20¢ pound. Mark Hamlin, Agent, Sharon, Tenn. 

Natural Leaf Tobacco, best grade, guaranteed chew- 
ing, 5 pounds $1; 12, $2. Smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe 
free. Pay when received. Valley Farmers, Murray, 


Kentucky. 




















Registered cholera immune ‘Duroc Digs, Ty 
W. T. Loggins, Somerville, Tenn. icamtieaaei aiid PEWRITERS —— nansiiiiatans 
teenies! +§iié‘imemeaiats Typewriters. — Free trial; one- fourth price. ~ Free cir- 
— ESSEX ——— — cular. Beck Brothers, T12. Herric x, I}linois. 
Purebred registered dig bone Black XN. Satisfac- Piven 
tion guaranteed. Bargeron, Sardis, Ga. —e 
TRE. eal WANT TO BUY 
urebre red 0. I. C. pigs, $8 each. Large kind; pro- OI GO CLOG 
lific eo Wilber, Lake Butler, Fla. Wanted.—Carload Feeder a. 60 to 125 pounds; 
_—ams ean aaats <caniee any breed. Smith & Register, . O. Box Weed- 
POLAND-CHINAS lawn, Ala. 
_ Bix and little bone. Ola Ray's Ranch, Pinetown, Write for free booklet on how to net most for white, 
North Carolina, brown and duck eggs. L. Meloney, Inc., 172 Duane 
Polond China service boars and gilts priced to sell. St., New York. 
W. Cc. Bell, Brownsville, Tenn. ~~ 
Registered Big Bone Poland China pigs. Farmers’ 
Sorrow, “Aticevile, Ala ‘HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 


prices. 


Registered Polands.—Best breeding; ~ Jarge litters. 
Reasonable. Valleyview Stock Farm, Harrogate, Tenn. 


GUERNSEYS 


ds 1 heifer calves, 








write L. Terwil- 


For ~ Guernsey 
liger, Wauwatosa, 



































Choice purebred Guernsey bulls by proven sires, u 
of tested dams. Reasonable prices. Gayoso Farms, 
Horn Lake, Miss. 

JERSEYS 

Registered Jersey Bulls.—Herd sire, Fern’s Fairy 
Noble, a grandson of grand champion gold medal bull. 
Gardner Bros., Auburn, Ala. 

For —Registered Jersey bulls, two to five months 
old. grandsons of Imported Fern’s Oxtord’ Noble, gold 
me dal bull. J. C. Hunt, Valdosta, Ga. 

GOATS eee 2 

Saanans, Toggenburgs, Nubians.—Heualthiest milkers 
for invalids. Goldsborough’s Goatery, Mohnton, Pa. 

DOGS 

Rat Terriers, Fox Terriers. Lists 10c. Pete Slater, 
Box P, Pana, 

English Shepherd and Rat Terrier puppies. H. W. 


Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. 





Wanted.—Farmer or farmer’s son or man to travel in 
country. Steady work. jood profits. McConnon & 
Company, Dept. FA1504, Memphis, Tenn. 


Men Wanted.—We pay your Saene fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train yeu an expert automobile 





you is small. No Negroes taken. For free booklet 
| and Nashville Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville, 
enn. 





AGENTS ‘WANT ED 


Fruit Trees for Sale. — - -~ wanted. Concord 














Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, G 

We start you without a —_ Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. yerrenes unnecessary, Car- 
nation Co., 651, St. ae Mo. 

Get Our Free Sample Case.—Toilet articles, flavor- 
+ ea ad specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 

Dept. RB, St. Louis, . 

You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. Im- 
mense profits plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 
for information. Sprinkle, Plater, 53, Marion, Ind. 


~Agents.—$50 weekly selling Shirts. 
experience need Commissions in advance. Samples 
free. Madison Industries, 560 Broadway, New York. 


No capital or 





Pedigreed Police Puppies.—Females $10; males $13. 
Shipped c.o.d. anywhere. Fairview Farm, Elmore, Minn. 


Wolf Police, 





Wolf Shepherds, watch and stock dogs. 





Clover Leaf Farm, Kincaid, Kans. 

56 breeds Dogs, Ferrets, Minks, Rabbits, Poultry. 
Baby chicks. Book free. Fairview Farms, Elmore, 
Minnesota. 





At Stud.—Lockwood Limit, large prize winning reg- 
istered White Collie. Special price to farmers. D. J. 
Blasingame & Sons, 3154 Second Avenue, Columbus, 
Georgia. 


Big Profits; steady income; our line of food products, 
toilet articles, soaps. No cash or experience needed. 
pompte ease free. Write Linro Co., Dept. 157, St. 

uis, Mo. 





“No dull times selling “food. . People must eat. Ferl- 
eral distributors make big money; $3,000 yearly and 


up. No capital or experience needed; guaranteed sales ; 
unsold goods may be returned. We furnish you with 


sample case, license and free samples for customers 
sure repeat orders. Exclusive territory. Ask now. 
Federal Pure Food Co., G2311 Archer, Chicago. 





(Classified Ads. continued on next page) 
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CHICKEN DINNER SERVED | 
| IN DAIRY BARN | 
heeteseem 











ee HU NT, owner of i Suitsus 
Dairy and one of the directors of the 
Valdosta Chamber of Commerce, enter- 
tained his fellow directors last Wednes- 
day with a barbecued chicken dinner, 
served in his milking barn. 
“Everything was so spotlessly clean 
that no one would have known that he 
was dining in a barn,” said one of the 
guests, “had it not been for the stanch- 
ions and troughs on either side.” Despite 
the fact that more than 50 cows had been 
milked in this barn and turned out at 9 
a. m. that same morning, not a fly was 
to be seen, neither was there the slight- 
est odor to make the “Cow Barn Dinner” 
“Tt was one of the 
most novel dinners that has ever been 
served in this section,” said C. C. Brant- 
ley, “and just the sort of feast that Jim 
Hunt’s ingenuity might have devised.” 


Mr. Hunt is one of the pioneer breed- 
ers of registered Jerseys in this part of 
the state. He began with three grades 10 
years ago, and a little more than eight 
years ago bought two imported cows, 
and soon after ‘purchased a son of Im- 
ported Fern’s Oxford Noble to head his 
small herd. He now has 70 registered 
cows and heifers with the Noble Blood 
Line predominating. His two herd sires 
are sons of Imported Fern’s Oxford 


Noble. 


Step by step, this herd has been built 
up in a way that combines quality and 
production to an excellent degree. Six 
years ago the small milk room with con- 
crete floor and drainage gutter accommo- 
dated only one cow at a time. She was 
taken into the room, groomed and milked, 
and cleaned under the most sanitary con- 
ditions. At this time the Suitsus Dairy 
numbered 10 cows. These cows passed 
the tests and met all the requirements of 
a United States Accredited Herd, which 
rating they have held ever since. “Suits- 
us Milk’? soon became popular on the 
market, selling at a premium over other 
milk, which position it holds today so 
well that Mr. Hunt sells his entire output 
at 60 cents per gallon wholesale to four 
drug stores, one local chain of grocery 
stores, and one hotel. 


Perhaps the most interesting part of 
the story is the fact that the Suitsus 
Dairy has built itself with its net earn- 
ings in 10 years’ time from three grade 
Jerseys and a one-cow milk room to 70 
head of high quality registered Jerseys 
and a large dairy plant that is modern 
and up-to-date in every particular. I 
would say that this has been attained 
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_AGENTS WANTED 


“Make big money selling Hair Straightener to col- 
ored people Write for free sample and terms 
agents Ma ircelene Chemical Company, 1919 W. B 





Richmone v a. 

Millinery Bargain sales, newest styles: make enor- 
mous profits, sell from home or shop. We furnish every- 
thing. Experienre unnecessary. Distributors, Dept. Al, 
425 Superior, . ‘hie ago. 





Make your own products. Employ axzents yourself. 
Toilet articles, soap, extracts. We furnish everything. 
Valuable book free. National Scientific Laboratories, 
1972 W. Bro ad, Richmond, Va. 

Age nts.— Make $25.00-$100.00 weekly selling Comet 
Sprayers and Autowashers to farmers and autoists. All 
brass; throws continuous stream. Established 35 years. 
Particulars free. Rusler Co., Johnstown, Ohio, Box C4. 





Big pay every day taking orders for Dress Shirts, 
Work Shirts, Pants, Overalls, Sweaters, Underwear, 


Hosiery, Pajamas, Playsuits. Experience unnecessary. 
Outfit Fr Nimrod Co. Dept. 17, 4922-28 Lincoln 





Ave., Chicago. 


7 weekly. . Me " wanted t to “demonstr ate “and take 10 
orders daily direct from motorists. Amazing Magnetic 
Trouble Light. Sticks anywhere! More orders, bigger 
pay Write for demonstrator and particulars, Magno, 
Seacon Bidg., Dept. 784, Boston, Mass 


Big Ohio corporation wants county manager. $50 
weekly commission. Earnings start immediately. Good 
for $5,000 yearly. We furnish everything, deliver and 
collect. Catpital or experience unnecessary. Fyr-Fyter 
Co., 1880 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. 


We offer the selling agency for the world’s largest, 
most complete direct to wearer men’s wear line; con- 
sists of 135 large cloth samples, shirts, neckties, under- 
wear, pajamas, waterproof trench coats and lumberjacks. 
Spare or full time; experience unnecessary; outfit free. 
Howard, 1213 VanBuren, Factory 239, Chicago. 

Wanted.—500 dissatisfied farmers and sons to stop 
renting and begin retailing Rawleigh’s Good Health 
Products to consumers. Start your own business. Make 
from $125 to $400 a month or more clear profit. Be 
your own boss. No selling experience required. We 
supply everything—products, service methods, sales and 
advertising literature. Large sales mean big profits 
first day. Sales increase every month. Steady year 














around. Lowest prices. Best values. Most service. 
Rawleigh methods get the most business everywhere. 
For particulars write W. T. Rawleigh Co., Dept. 
D15 PGF, Memphis, Tenn, 





THE TREND OF THE MARKETS 


ype following are average prices 


at designated markets, except peanuts, 


which are for Georgia shipping points:— 


Chicago :— 


Pre-war 


Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 





The Progressive Farmer — 


ernor’s mansion to the Governor's office, 
where stenographers made copies. Im. 
mediately thereafter the president of each 
institution attached his signature to a 
document which promises to place Ala. 
bama in the front ranks among the states 
of the nation in the field of radio, [f 
will give to the state a radio station 
which will be, in reality, “The Voice oj 


Farm people may rejoice in the fact 
that one of the main missions of the sta- 
tion has been, now is, and will be in the 
future, to be of service to them. 


THE VALUE OF A WEEKLY 
FARM PAPER 


HE value of a weekly farm paper is 
again illustrated by our publication 
of the United States Department of Ag- 
“intentions-to-plant” report on 
page 14. ,The value of such a report to 
farmers depends upon two things :— 
First, it must be issued late enough in the 
season to represent the fairly well matured 
expectations of farmers with regard to their 
crop acreages for the year. 


S d, it must be given to the farmers 











quickly and promptly enough so that the in- 
telligent, reading farmers can make such re- 


Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, tb... $0.07 $0.07% $0.08 Bice 
Potatoes, Wis. Round White, cwt.... .67% 85 1.92% 1.14 
FIGAS, GONGEE: COs cesses cceeuseeis 11.30 10.75 8.00 8.13 Atehaun ” 
Steers, medium, native, cwt.......... 12.3 11.66 12.09 7.01 ; 
Eggs, fresh firsts, €08.....0.ce0ese08 27 39 aan 21% 
Fiens, ROGOY, UG, Thc csiccsevcecnes 3114 30 at 15% 
eee EE eer ree 46% 49Y, 464% 30 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu......... 1.2914 1.41% 1.62% 1.06%, 
Core. Fe oe NE, Wiis cs chasse vasa ; * 9414 1.00% 5834 
Cate, Na. 2 GRRE, Oeics ccsseseses * 47 51% 61 42% 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton..........5- 21.50 20.50 18.00 16.20 
New York:— 
Cotton, middling, spot, Ib. .......... 2075 .2060 .2000 1252 
Sweet potatoes, Va., bbl............. 3.25 Sree Samies 
Potatoes, Fla. Spauld’g Rose, No.1,bbl. 7.00 42.3714 9.50 Pee 
Apples, Jonathans, good to fancy, bkt.. $1.75 1.50 2.75 err 
*No. 3. +tLong Island No. 1, 150-tb. sack. Rome Beauty. peer al 
SOUTHERN PRICES 25 YEARS AGO THIS WEEK 

Cents Cents 
Cotati oo ccknncveksscetsnzcs 14 BI, WENO in scnaoenseenstensweedas 12% 
Peanuts, fancy Virginia, bushel... $1.05 Pe, GN. cnencocddeesdveseonsiavs 13@14 
Ne MIE, OIE. on ca nctecvcsessces 24%4@4 Sweet potatoes, bushel .............. 60@65 
a ee ee 571%4@60 

mainly through close study, judicious both entertainment and educational fea- 


breeding, pasture building, the growing 
of an abundance of roughage and succu- 
lence on the farm, and last, by turning 
out a product that very consumer knew 
to be as pure and wholesome as could be 
produced. R. E. MILLER, 
County Agent. 
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AUTAUGA HOLDS CO-OPER- | 
ATIVE HOG SALE | 





l —— 


UTAUGA County Farm Bureau has 

added a new undertaking to its line 
of activities. It is the codperative hog 
sales. On March 27 it held its first sale 
at Prattville, when farmers sold about 
18,000 pounds of hogs to the Alabama 
Packing Company, Birmingham. This sale 
brought the farmers about $1,800. 





Farmers who participated in the sale 
included F. M. Howard, J. W. Patrick, 
Joe Chambless, Miss Eula James, D. 
Davis Billingsley, Sam Caffey, J. S. Lit- 
aker, Ollie DeLoach, W. J. Smith, John 
Wingate, and L. A. Bryant. W. S. Fair, 
field man; L. C. Rew, county agent, and 
J. B. Sylvest, marketing specialist, codp- 
erated with the farmers and farm bureau 
in holding the sale. 

T. W. Perry, vocational agricultural 
teacher of Marbury, indicated his inter- 
est in the sale by bringing his vocational 
class to see how the co6perative sale was 
held and let them see the difference in a 
good hog and one not so good, and how 
much better price the good one brings 
than the one of lower grade. Students 
who were with him were Manual Dohue, 
Oscar Coburn, Goree Lewis, Lee Cook, 
Sanford Nixon, Carleton Baxley, and 
Charles Floyd. L. O. BRACKEEN. 





| THE BEST IN RADIO— 
| OVER WAPI | 





(Concluded from page 8) 


tion owning and operating a station. Had 
this been done, each of the stations would 
have had great difficulty in obtaining a 
desirable wave length and operating time, 
without which no station can succeed. 

The radio situation is such that one 
big station is worth more than a dozen 
little stations. For each dollar spent on 
a big station in Alabama the listeners 
will get far more returns than they 
would have received had the  state— 
through the different institutions—invest- 
ed in several.small stations. Under the 
agreement each of the institutions will 
be able to render its best radio service at 
minimum cost. 


Since the station is owned by three in- 
stitutions of higher learning, it is to be 
an educational station, although enter- 
tainment features will not be neglected, 
for successful radio broadcasting requires 


tures which are the two major lines of 
service rendered by radio broadcasting. 


Thus far, radio entertainment has been 
developed far in advance of radio edu- 
cation. This fact is revealed by listening 
to the big radio stations in this country. 
However, many are increasing their edu- 
cational features, for it is realized by 
managers of radio stations that adequate 
educational programs are wanted, and 
are essential. 


Primary Aim Is Education 


HE aim of the owners of the Ala- 

bama station is to make it of maxi- 
mum service in an educational way. Only 
tentative plans have been made. How- 
ever, the Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
is now on the air with a “college of the 
air” program from 12 to 12:30 daily ex- 
cept Sunday. Early in April the Uni- 
versity will begin broadcasting on a 
schedule of three 30-minute programs per 
week. At the same time Alabama College 
is preparing to make good use of the 
station. 

The State Department of Education is 
coéperating. To date this department 
has given special attention to receiving 
sets for high schools. State aid has been 
offered to high schools to help purchase 
good receiving sets. A committee has 
been investigating the different makes to 
determine which set or sets the schools 
should install. 

The Auburn programs are being broad- 
cast by remote control from a studio in 
Auburn. It is understood that the Uni- 
versity and the Alabama College will 
each install input equipment and studios 
this year, and that other educational in- 
stitutions will use the station. All have 
been invited to do so. 

The aim of this committee is to organ- 
ize the receiving end while the owners 
are cooperating, because each receiving 
set increases the number of listeners. It 
is the aim of those in charge of station 
WAPI to assist all public schools of the 
state in using the educational programs. 

In addition to co6peration in broadcast- 
ing, this agreement should mean closer 
co6peration in all educational work in 
Alabama. Just as codperation helps in 
radio, so it will help in other things. 

Signing of the agreement in the office 
of Governor Graves followed a long con- 
ference in the Governor's thansion, dur- 
ing which the Governor entertained the 
presidents of these three institutions and 
%. > Houser, of University; Professor 
L. N. Duncan, Auburn, and the writer. 

Poa cami to this conference Profes- 
sor Duncan had prepared a tentative 
agreement which was used as a guide, 
and which was accepted in the main. 
Each person offered suggestions, and the 
final form represented the ideas of all. 


After the agreement was completed the 
-meeting was transferred from the Gov- 


adjustments in their own planting plans as 
the general report indicates will be profitable, 

It costs a great deal more money for 
a publisher to issue a farm paper every 
week instead of once or twice a month, 
but we believe the ability to give sub- 
scribers such information right when 
they need it justifies the extra costs we 
incur. 


| REMINISCENCES OF ALABAMA\ 


(Concluded from page 12) 
against fence breaks. It was a pretty 
good job to keep the stock out of the 
fields sometimes. 

The Hogs.—The most of the hogs 
were piny woods rooters, all kinds of 
breeds. They ran on the mast and fatten- 
ed. The most of the people killed them 
out of the woods, called it acorn meat. 
They never grew much corn, so they 
couldn't feed the hogs. Some of the 
hogs would go wild, and to catch them 
the people would build pens and_ bait 
them with corn, or shoot them, or catch 
them with dogs—any way they could get 
them. It was dangerous to get out in 
the woods where there was a drove of 
them. 








Fence Breaks.—The valley folks 
would drive their stock to the mountain, 
to the range. They would have a lot of 
fence breaks, and the stock would get 
in your field at night and eat up your 
crop. The mountain folks would catch 
those that wore bells and mash the bells 
together and would drive them back to 
the valley. 

Sheep.—They kept sheep to get the 
wool to spin thread out of, to make 
cloth and to knit hose out of, ete. 

Goats.—They kept goats to kill for 
fresh meat, along. The goats would 
walk a rail and get in your field. You 
would have to put up briers to keep 
them out. We called it a blind. 

Grist Mill—The only grist mills 
they had those days were run by watef- 
power. We went to mill down m 
Brown's Valley, at Champion Farris’ 
place. Father sent me to mill. I went 
a-mule back with the sack thrown across 
the mule. I had to go down the mouf- 
tain. At Ferry Gap, it was a job fot 
me to hold the sack on, but I got through 
all right. I got to the mill and took off 
my sack of corn. Aunt Sarah Ano 
Brown was the miller. She told me to 
go to the head of the mill race and raise 
the water gate to start the mill. The 
water ran in the race and down on 4 
big water wheel which had buckets on It 
When the water hit those buckets, t 
wheel began to turn. That gave it powéf 
to run the mill. . They called it an ovef 
shot wheel. It was 15 or 20 feet high 
I got my meal ground, and ate dinner 
with Aunt Sarah Ann. I was 11 yeats 
old. 

(Continued next week) 
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' BOOKS SHOW POULTRY | 
| PROFIT | 
aa ee 
J E. WILLARD, of Marengo County, 

Alabama, is a poultryman who started 
in a small way and developed a large and 
profitable poultry business. 

He began in 1922 with a few baby 
chicks which he raised along with his 
hogs. When he loaded his hogs for mar- 
ket he placed on the wagon a coop of 
broilers. At the market his chicks brought 
35 cents per pound and his hogs only 
& cents per pound. He figured that it 
cost him as much to make a pound of 
pork as a pound of chicken. He \ as in 
the dairy business also; and decided there- 
after that he would feed his skimmilk to 
chickens rather than hogs. 

In the spring of 1923 he bought an in- 
cubator and started hatching for himself. 
His wife came home from teaching and 
decided to keep books in order to know 
exactly what they were doing. “By the 
end of the month,” said Mr. Willard, “we 
found that for each dollar spent we were 
getting from $1.50 to $2 in return. We 
like the idea of keeping books so we con- 
tinued to keep books on the farm and 
dairy also.” 

At that time Mr. and Mrs. Willard 
were milking 20 cows. They were sur- 
prised when their books showed that their 
poultry returns were exceeding their dairy 
returns. 

Each year they have increased their flock 
and added new blood by buying high-priced 
chickens and eggs from which males were 
selected. In 1924 they bought certified 
baby chicks at 40 cents each. Later they 
paid as much as $1 each for baby chicks. 
In 1928 they paid $100 for a cock and $50 
each for two pullets. 

In his own words here is a summary 
of his sales by years: “In 1925 our sales 
amounted to $2,351; in 1926 to $3,864; in 
1927 to $4,980; and in 1928 to $5,604; and 
it is still just about one-half profit.” 

P. O. DAVIS. 

ALABAMA EGGS STORE WELL) 

N A TEST conducted last year it was 

found that Alabama eggs properly pro- 
duced will keep in cold storage. Under 
the direction of the poultry department of 
the College of Agriculture at Auburn 
5,100 dozen of Alabama eggs produced by 
15 poultrymen were placed in cold storage 
last spring in Birmingham. 

At the time they went into storage, 
Prices ranged from 18 to 20 cents per 
dozen. After deducting cold storage cost, 
eggs which were sold in the fall returned 
30 cents per dozen; and after deducting 
the cost of cases, express, and cold stor- 
age the eggs returned a net profit of six 
cents per dozen above the average price 


at the time they were placed in storage. 
PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 
DRUMM'S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 
-O.D. Chicks & EGGS 
TAT RON or Fey White Leghorn, PARKS Bur- 
BYERS Buff Orpington, FISHEL White Wraniette, 
WERY BLOOD LINE DIRECT FROM THESE FA- 
MOUS BREEDERS. Everything sold produced entirely 


on this 3% acre exclusive poultry farm, Moderate 
sur eye-opening 48 page catalogue free. 


Drumm Egg Farms, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


From_ matured 
year old hens lay- 
v v ® ing over 50% this 


Jan. Utility 

ity, per 100; All Leghorns $11: Rocks, Red 
) . u . ocks eds. 
Te Ores. Wyands., $13; Asst’d $8; Heavies $10. Send 
Stentere or: Bal. C. O. D. 100% alive. Catalog free. 
ard Egg Farms, Box 140, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 














HARRIS" PRODUCTION-BRED White 
‘ Le horns, R. I. Reds, Barred Rocks and 
S\ Jersey Blk Giants. 1928 contest records 
c) up to 312 eggs. Valuable Booklet ‘Baby 
= Chicks’ and Price List Free. Blood-test- 
5 o yp ed pedigreed Chicks and Breeders. 
omer Harris Hatcheries, Box F, Pelham, Ga. 


PUREBRED POULTRY 
WHITE LEGHORN EGGS, ETC. 


Giscount if now for spri 
oy rea, t08 ege males. Egg bred 30 seare, Winnen'sa 
— The ed c.0.d. Catalog, special price bulle- 
toner > usands of pullets, hens, cockerela—low prices. 
. FERRIS, 930 Union. Grand Rapids, Mich. 








In addition, local prices of eggs were 
raised at the time these eggs went to the 
storage plant for the temporary surplus 
of eggs was removed. 

Of the results of storage on Alabama 
eggs G. A. Trollope, extension poultry- 
man at Auburn, said: “Cold storage can- 
not improve the quality of eggs. Good 
quality eggs came out of storage in ex- 
cellent condition. It has been definitely 
proved that good Alabama eggs will store 
most satisfactorily and that the poultry- 
man is well repaid for taking advantage 
of the excellent cold storage facilities 
now available"in Alabama.” 


Plans are now in progress for storing 
a larger quantity of Alabama eggs in 1929. 
Che work is being done under the direction 
of the poultry department at Auburn in 
codperation with the county demonstration 
agents, the county farm bureaus, and cold 
storage concerns in Birmingham. 


P. O. D. 


| 

COTTON MARKET REVIEW | 
yXPECTATIONS of world’s cotton 
4 consumption of American cotton for 
the first six months of the past season 
were substantially confirmed by the re- 
port of the International Spinners’ Fed- 
eration which to January 31 showed 
7,613,000 bales, compared with 8,226,000 
and 7,423,000 for the half years ending 
January 31, 1928 and 1927, respectively. 
According to the Spinners’ Federation, 
the total world consumption of American 
cotton for the season 1926-27 amounted 
to about 15,800,000 bales and for 1927-28, 
about 15,400,000. 

According to the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus domestic mill consumption for Febru- 
ary 1929 proceeded at the highest rate 
ior any month ever recorded, the total 
for the 28 days amounting to 598,098 
bales, compared with 668,389 for Janu- 
ary and 572,875 for February, 1928. 

Seven months’ consumption ending Feb- 
ruary 28 amounted to 4,049,461 bales, 
against 5,200,369 for the corresponding 
period in 1928. The first two weeks in 
March witnessed a repetition of the free 
movement of American cotton and al- 
though definite figures are not available 
showing the quantity of cotton in the 
United States on March 1, the apparent 
stocks remaining in the United States on 
March 1 were 6,700,000 bales, compared 
with 7,500,000 bales on March 1, 1928. 
On February 1 this apparent supply was 
ahout 7,900,000 bales compared with about 
&.700,000 on February 1, 1928. 

Cables from the Spinners’ Federation 
indicated that the foreign mill stocks of 
\merican cotton on January 31 were 
1,190,000 bales compared with 1,158,000 
on January 31, 1928. 

Stocks of American cotton in European 
ports and afloat on February 1 were 
2,210,000 bales and on February 1, 1928, 
were 2,040,000 according to the Commer- 
cial and Financial Chronicle. For Febru- 
ary 1, 1929, the supplies totaled 11,300,- 
(40 bales compared with 11,900,000 for 
February 1, 1928 For the first month 
since August exports have been below 
those for the corresponding period last 
season, being 613,000 bales for February, 
789,000 for January, and 626,000 for Feb- 
ruary, 1928. 


For the season to March 15 exports 
have been about 1,000,000 bales more 
than those of a vear ago, amounting to 
about 6,600,000 -bales against 5,600,000. 

Domestic production of cotton textile 
goods proceeded at a rate of 73,000,000 
yards per week during February, com- 
pared with 69,000,000 per week during 
January. Stocks decreased from 389,- 
000,000 yards at the end of January to 
373,000,000 at the end of February, while 
unfilled orders rose from 441,000,000 
yards to 472,000,000 according to the re- 
port of the Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants. 

GEO. A. DUNAGIN, 
United States Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 
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Between hub and axle... that’s 
where the rub comes! A moder- 
ate load on a dry spindle is harder 
for the horse to pull than a heavy 
load on a well greased spindle. 
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MICA AXLE GREASE is an 
axle grease of the highest quality, 
containing ground mica (a splen- 
did lubricant in itself ) which forms 
a coating on the spindle and makes 


a perfectly smooth traction surface. 


STANDARD Oi1L COMPANY 


INCORPORATED IN KENTUCKY 
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country’s best breeders. Parks 
Strain Rocks, Tompkins Strain Reds. New Chick 
Book free to every customer, Write for 1929 cata- 
Riverside Chicks with 12 years of 
success behind them will save you money, time and 
live delivery. 

RIVERSIDE HATCHERY AND POULTRY FARM 
R.F.D. Ne. 4-B K 





RIVERSIDE: 
CHICKS 


from the finest laying strains of 
all popular breeds; state inspect- 
ed and _ accredited. Tancred 
White Leghorns with pedigreed 


noxville, Tenn. 











ACT NOW! 
W. Leghorn Chicks! 


Of Quality, from state inspected, Blood Tested 
Breeders; Pedigreed Males in all pens, 200-314 
Place orders now before you’re too 
85 pullets averaged 237 eggs. Hanson- 
Tancred stock, write for prices. Brooders at 
HOWARD FARM, DUNN, N. C. 








WHITE LEGHORNS 





From parent stock of size and 
type, with laying qualities un- 
surpassed. Thousands of strong. 
vigorous, purebred chicks ready 
for shipment every week. 
SPECIAL PRICES NOW. 

Alabama Leghorn Farms 
Co., Box 10, Ensley, Ala. 











BABY CHICKS 
SENT C. O. D. 


One dollar down 

laces order— 

chicks delivered 

any time. Pay post- 

man balance when the chicks arrive. 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 


Our catalog tells all about our 14 breeds. Attractive 
prices. Breeding work supervised by expert judge. 


Kentucky Hatchery, 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 


KENTUCKY 






















buy our Tancred 
Leghorn Chicks carrying % 
824-egg blood. 90% of all males 
used this year carry one-half 324 egg 
blood. Order NOW. $15 hundred, 2c a chick books 
your order. Circular free. Hatching eces carrying 
the same hlood as our baby chicks, $1.75 a setting. 


RANCH & BRANCH, Cullman, Ala. 
North Alabama leading Leghorn Breeders 


CERTIFIED CHICKS 


From 200 Egg Cockerels; bloodtested. Leading varieties; 
prices within reach of all. South’s Largest Producers of 
Certified Chicks. Live delivery; postpaid. Catalog Free. 
DIXIE POULTRY FARMS, Bex 12, Brenham, Texas 


KNOXVILLE CHICKS 


Are the kind you are looking for; easy to raise, healthy, 
vigorous, purebred, best production strains, re isonab)) 
priced; 100% live delivery guaranteed. C. O. D. if 
cesired. Helpful catalog free, postcard brings it, 

KNOXVILLE HATCHERY, Box A, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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$3,000,000,000.00 
FOR DAIRY PRODUCTS 


This is the yearly value of dairy products in 
the United States. 

Are you getting your share of this colossal 
sum? A few good Jerseys will enable you to 
increase your income and take advantage of the 
prosperity of the dairy industry. 

Write now for free illustrated books on Jerseys and dairying. 


The American Jersey Cattle Club 
324-1 West 23rd Street, 


New York, N. Y. 
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, - for April 


Dress Silks 2. Wash Goods 


from America’s finest mills 


Bright Cotton Prints at 33¢, 39¢, and up... 
Silks Plain and Patterned at $1.49 
and a Great Variety from 89¢ to $2.49 


getty feature of our store ser- 
vice is to bring to your attention 
each month some one selected value 
typical of the whole store. 

This month, as you start to plan your 
summer dresses, you will be interested in 
the dress silks at 89¢, plain and patterned 
cottons, and printed voiles now at your 
Jj. C. Penney store, as low as 33¢. A 
remarkable value that we have secured 
for you by long planning and big orders, 
wisely placed. 

Seven months ago the leading mills of 
America began to bring us samples of 
their first Spring weavings. Week after 
week their representatives brought us 
new selections, until our offices bloomed 
with the loveliest flowered prints and 
bright-hued fabrics that the great mills 
of the country could achieve. 

We can offer you these fabrics at 
unusual values only because we buy for 
half a million women in 1088 cities! 
Purchases on this scale entitle us and you 
to very low prices on the 
highest grades of fabrics. Be- 
cause we believe in applying 
the Golden Ruleto business we 
pass on these savings to you. 

There are gay silks and 
rayons, printed and plain, 
zhat enable you to have 





Fresh cottons for porch frocks 
e+ + for children’s rompers and for cheery 
summer draperies. From left to right—a 


gay-hued printed broadcloth, 49¢; our 


.C. PENNE 


a pretty afternoon gown for the whole 
summer for about $3.50. And cotton 
prints from leading manufacturers, ba- 
tistes, gabardines and voiles that make 
a dainty dress for less than $2.00! 

Ask, also, to see the four plain-colored 
cottonsandrayonsthat areourown brands. 
All are fast color and remarkably durable. 
Ramona, Daisy Bell and Pen-Ray, each 
39¢ a yard, and Golden Dawn, 59¢. 

If you are not in a J. C. Penney town, 
ask us where you can get these greater 
values. We will also send you a free copy 
of our “Store News.” Address J. C. 
Penney Company, Inc., 330 West 34th 
Street, New York City. 


The figure at right wears our many-colored 
printed georgette. Silks at left of figure are—a printed 
crepe de chine in geometric design; a Beverly Print 
washable silk in new shades; crepe de chine in practical, 
all-over pattern. At right of figure are a small print, 
so popular this year; crepe de chine in unusual color 
combinations; and the popular 

foulard. The Beverly Print ts 

89¢a yard; the others $1.49. 


} 


dainty rayon voile, 89¢; Fasheen, a printed cotton pongee at 3: 
polka-dotted celanese and cotton crepe at 98¢ a yard; and a popular Town 
ling figure wears 


? 


CO. 


and Country Print, which costs only 39¢'. The stand 
S ‘cette. an loral 1terg , background o 'n heck 2 2d 
Qiseiie, in a floral paitern on @ vackground of tiny Checks. JIE. 
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There is a J. C. Penney (0. store 


near you in: 


VIRGINIA ‘Alexandria, Bristol, Danville, Fredericksburg, Harrisonb 
Lynchburg, Martinsville, Petersburg, Staunton, Suffolk, Winche 
NORTH CAROLINA: Abemarie, Burlington, Concord, Fayette 
Goldsboro, Greenville, Henderson, High Point, Kinston, Monroe, 
Bern, Rocky Mount, Shelby, Statesville, Wilmington, Wilson, Win 
Salem, Elkin, No. Wilkesboro. 

SOUTH CAROLINA: Anderson, Columbia, Clinton, Florence, G 
wood, Rock Hill, Sumter. 

GEORGIA: Albany, Athens, Augusta, Brunswick, Dublin, Gall 
ville, Griffin, La Grange, Macon, Rome, Waycross. 

FLORIDA: Lake City, Palatka, Sanford. P 
KENTUCKY: Bowling Green, Frankfort, Henderson, Hopkinsviii 
Madisonville, Mayfield, Middlesboro, Owensboro, Paducah, Pai 
Richmond, Winchester, Maysville. J 
‘TENNESSE Cleveland, Dyersburg, Elizabethton, Greenvill 
Jackson, Johnson City, Kingsport, Lenoir City, Morristown, Mi 
freesboro, Paris, Rockwood. 

ALABAMA: Anniston, Decatur, Dothan, Ensley, Gadsden, H 
ville, Selma, Tuscaloosa. 

MISSISSIPPI: Biloxi, Columbus, Gulfport, Hattiesburg, Lau 
Meridian, Jackson. 4 
ARKANSAS: Blytheville, Conway, Fort Smith, Helena, Hope, 
Bluff, Texarkana. 

LOUISIANA: Alexandria, Baton Rouge, Bogalusa, Lafayette, 
Charles, Monroe, Shreveport. 

OKLAHOMA: Ada, Altus, Alva, Ardmore, Bartlesville, Blac 
Bristow, Cherokee, Chickasha, Claremore, Cushing, Durant, 1 Rei 
Enid, Frederick, Guthrie, Hobart, Hominy, Kingfisher, 
McAlester, Miami, Muskogee, Okemah, Okmulgee, Pawhuské ° 
Picher, Ponca City, Sapulpa, Shawnee, Stillwater, . , 
TEXAS: Abilene, Amarillo, Athens, Austin, Bea d ee 
Breckenridge, Brownsville, Brownwood, Bryan, Childress, Cise 
Cleburne, Commerce, Corpus Christi, Corsicana, Cuero, Datha 
Del Rio, Denison, Denton, Eagle Pass, Fort Worth, Gaines 
Gonzales, Greenville, Harlingen, Hillsboro, Huntsvill 
Laredo, Lockhart, Lubbock, Lufkin, McAllen, McKin 3 
Marshall, Mexia, Mineral Wells, Orange, alestine, F ris, 
Arthur, Ranger, San Angelo, San Antonio, San Benito, San Mare 
Sherman, Sulphur Springs, Taylor, Temple, Terrell, Tyler, U 
Vernon, Victoria, Waxahachie, Weatherford, Wichita Falls, Y0a 








